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ENCORE! ENCORE! 


““ENcorE ! encore |” 
Though the danger's past, 
And the woman is safe 
On her feet at last— 
Though the ropes are swinging 
High over the net, 
Are swinging and clinging 
And trembling yet, 
So near to the gas 
And its dueslion light, 
Right over the mass 
ta terrible height— 
The people are calling 
Their sickly refrain ; 
The leap was appalling— 
They ll have it again ! 
When once they see danger 
They’re bound to want more I 
“Encore ! encore ! 
Encore! encore !” 


“Encore ! encore !” 
She has heard the cry, 
And she’s climbing once more 
To the platform high, 
So near the gas 
And its dazzling light, 
Right over the mass, 
At a terrible height ! 
From bar to rope, 
From rope to bar, 
Filled with the hope 
That the end’s not far, 
She's swinging and clinging, 
Not daring to pause, 
While the people are singing 
Their song of applause | 


There's a gasping for breath 
In the poisouous air, 
A warning of death, 
And a look of despelr, 
Thore’s a cry near the roof, 
Then a thud on the floor! 
And the people go silently 
Out at the door— 
Go silently shrinkin; 
Away from the hall, 
Not speaking. but thinking 
Of somekody’s fall—- 
OF a woman who died 
In response to the roar, 
“Encore ! encore! 
Encore! encore !” 
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THE WANDERING SHEEP OF SPAIN. 


Menino, the important dress material, is the wool of 
a breed of sheep till lately peculiar to Spain, bu! now 
reared also in Saxony, Australia, North America, and 
elsewhere. “ Unquestionably,” says John James, the 
historian of the woollen trade, “ this variety of sheep 
sprang from the English flock which Edward IIL. per- 
mitted to be exported to Spain, where, by assiduous 
care and crossing, the fleece has since become the finest 
in its staple of any in the world.” 

In Spain the merino sheep have the whole of that 
kingdom for their pasturage. They spend the 
summer generally in the pastures of the Pyrenees, 
and, as winter draws near, migrate to the plains in 
tho southern provinces, accomplishing in doing so a 
journey of about 400 miles. They travel in vast 
flocks, under the care of shepherds and dogs, with o 
shepherd-in-chief at their head, who is or was known 
till recently as the “merino,” or “overseer of the 
pasture-land.” 

The name of the principal Spanish shepherd, who 
holds a very respectable civic position in the society 
of his own country, has for a long time been bestowed 
on all the races of sheep, wherever reared, which 
possess in common the same characteristics, especially 
that one connected with the production of tine-stapled 
wool of high quality, 
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“THE END OF THE WORLD.” 


TuatT within an hour’s railway travel from London 
there should live a town full of people who, until a year 
ago, had never seen a train, is somewhat singular, At 
places remote from the metropolis, or other great cen- 
tres of activity, such survivals froin the ante-Stephen- 
son period. might be expected. But Burnham-on. 
Crouch is only just forty-three miles from the Great 
Eastern terminus at Liverpool Strect. 

{t has more than 2,000 inhabitants. For years and 
years, however, Burnhamites have been content to 
stay at home ; and they have recéived no visitors, so 
to speak. Artists and yachtsmen have dropped in at 
rare intervals, ‘lhey have left it to the railway to 
discover Durnhain-on-Crouch for the average man. 
Nevertheless, the town has, in one respect, boen for 
reed years keenly in touch with moderu civilisation. 
As the natural homme of the native oyster—not to speak 
of multitudinous whitebait—the Crouch, and also the 
Roach, un adjacent river, ought to be regarded aq 
classic streams by epicureans. 

This thriving corner of Essex is locally known as 
“The End of the World.” It is really a quiet resting- 
place. Nothing seems invented thereabouts; every- 
thing has grown. On all sides are hints and memo- 
rials of an older England. Countrymen may be met 


upon the road, after work is over, trudging homeward | 


with their arms round each other's neck ; and as one 
sees them the mind flies back to the Court fashion of 
centuries ago. 


—_—-t-—-___ 
A DOLL TO PAWN. 


PAWNDBROKERS See Strange sights of all kinds, “ from 


grave to gay, froin lively to severe.” A French paper. 


reports this touching case. A little girl enters the 
pawnshop with something wrapped in a handkerchief. 
She takes a seat until her turn comes, and then 
approxches the counter and lays down her parcel. The 
shopman proceeds to open it in his usual indifferent 
manner, but his curiosity is suddenly aroused on find- 
ing the contents to. be a doll! 

‘Now, my little dear,” he asks, “what do you want 
me to do with this?” i 

The girl replies: “ Father is ill, and mother is cry- 
ing because she has no money to buy him physic; so [ 
theught I would bring you my doll and ask you to 
lend u:e something on it. 4 

“The shopman reflects for a moment, looks at the child, 

then goes into the rear room where the pledges are 
examined, comes back again, and returns the doll to the 
little girl, with something wrapped up in paper. 

“Five fraecs on a doll,” ho cries out to the clerk, and 
then goes on to the next pledge. This story is 
guaranteed as authentic. 


ee 
A CAT’S EXTRAORDINARY LEAP. 


In the latter part of 1880, when the Washington 
monument (U.S.A.) had reached a height of 160 feet, an 
adventurous and patriotic cat ascended the interior of 
the shaft by means of the ropes and tubing. When the 
workmen arrived at the upper landing the next opel 
and began to prepare for the day’s work pussy too 
fright, and, springing to the outer edge, took a“ header” 
of 160 feettothe hard earth below. Inthe descent, which 
was watched closely by two score of men, the cat 
spread herself out hke a flying squirrel, and alighted 
on all fours: 

After turning over on the ground a few times ina 
dazed manner she prepared to leave the grounds, and 
had got just beyond the shadow of the monument 
when a dog belonging to one of the workmen pounced 
upon her and killed her, she, of course, not being in the 
best running trim after performing such an extra- 
ordinary feat. One of the men procured tho body 6f 
the dead feline, smoothed out her silky coat, and turned 
the remains over to a representative of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who mounted the skin and placed it under 
aglasscase. ‘Ihe label on the caso tells this wonderful 
story in a few words: “ This cat, on September 23, 1880 
jumped from the top of Washington's monument and 
lived.” 
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srationens Haug, [Price One Penny. 


Pah aa “Tf you please, sir, I should like a day 
oO ”» 


Master: “A day! Sosoon again! What for?” 

Servant : “ Well, lam going to be married to-morrow, 
and I shall have to be there !” , 

— fe - ’ 

AN incautious American traveller was exploring 
certain parts of Pdlynesia. The natives, not being’ 
acquainted with white men, killed, cooked, and ate 
hiri—not from cruelty, but just to see what kind of an 
animal he was. : 

“{ don’t mind his being killed,” said the friend of his 
bosom, commenting afterwards on the incident ; “ but 
I hate to think of his being fooled away over a blessed 
experiment.” 


————jo—_ — 


Ong Sunday morning a young fellow went to 
church and took his seat, keeping his hat on all the 
while. A gentloman who was sitting near him politely 
asked him to take his hat off, but ie young man paid 
no attention. Again he spoke to him, and seving that 
he still hesitated, the gentleman quietly lifted his hat 
off, when, much to his dismay, out rolled a quart of 
walnuts, making a great noise as they scattered about 
the floor. On this the youth turned round to the 
gentleman, and said : 

“Now you see what you have done.” 


—jo —__ 


Carita. stories are told of the different varieties 
provincial re especially ‘of those. of the 
school, which 1s now, happily, passing away. There is 
the a pecorty g reporter, who is always on duty, 
never forgetting his mission. A worthy of this class 
was aroused from his slumbers one night by a dis- 
turbance on bis door-step. His atarmed spouse com- 
pelled him to descend and see what the matter w 
and, on opening the door, hb dikcovered a manetret 
across the threshold in a ft. 

“Mary, Mary!” cried he to his better half, “brin; 
my note-book and a candle directly ; here’sa pecaaraaie 
come to the door.” : 

—— 


THE following extract from the instructions of the 
Council of the Chinese Empire to the general com- 
hep. 8 their armies in the recent troubles with the 
French has never been published in this country :— 
“Take notice of this in particular. You have to deal 
with a people who wear breeches so tight that, when 
once the soldiers fall, they cannot get up by themselves. 
Your first endeavours must be to throw them down. 
Paint your faces as fantastically as possible; and, 
when you approach the enemy, shout out, and make 
the most hideous faces and grimaces possible, to 
frighten them and make them tumble down. Gass 
prostrate, they are at your mercy.” 


—_—_-fo___ 


MATrrie is a devoted retainer of her big brother 
Henry. The latter is frequently in trouble, brought 
about by his carelessness. His father, going into the 
wine-cellar, found three bottles of choice wine broken. 
Meetin Henry sogn afterwards, the irate parent 
accosted him with, 

“That’s some of your work, Master Henry. Oh, 
you needn't look so innocent, you know you did it.” 

Litude Mattie, standing by, turned on her adori 
papa a pair of Dries eyes blazing with wrath, an 
stamping her tiny foot, exclaimed, 

“No, he didn’t do it neither, so now.” 

The amused parent, trying to preserve a proper 
severity, but visibly softening, turned on this unex- 


pected antagonist with, 
ce iss Mattie; and how do you know he 
didn’t?” 


cried tho fearless little 


“'Cause,” Condy pele vied 
nim didn’t.” 


champion, “ ’cause I saw 
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We shall be very ha to send specimen copies to ang 
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also to post contents bills every week to agents who we 
diswlay them, A very taki transparency has been 
preparcd, and a copy of tt will be forwarded to any agent 
who applies. 
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THE MAD GIRL’S BUTTERFLY, 


Sar laughter rang through the. courtyard. A 
girl’s face looked from the bere windo 


wofacell. It 
was a beautiful face, set in a glory of golden hair; the 
ae lips were like the petals'of a young rose. But 

laughter was the ld, terrible, mocking laughter 
ef the mad. 

“1 have it!” she screamed, exultantly. 

“What?” asked Dennis, the head-keeper, who was 

ing outside. 

“The butterfly 1” 

The keeper grinned and winked his eyes. He had 
heard before of this buttery—a chimerical insect 
which troubled him little. He was not a bad man, 

ing him altogether; a trifle over-fond of turning 
the shower on the poor wretches entrusted to his 
eare ; not averse to using a stout leather strap in the 
welfare of the more refractory ; and he often exercised 
a little judicious economy at their expense, in setting 
his family the bread intended for the patients. 
Not a nerve lodged amidst the bone and brawn of this 
gigantic body! ‘The most frantic struggles of the 
maniacs filled him with amusement. ‘Their most 
farious ravings brought a smile to his great lips. 

He appraached tho window. “Where is it?” he 
asked, curiously and idly. 

“It is here! here!” cried the girl, full of excite- 
ment; and she pointed to a hole in the wall of her cell. 

A hole in the wall! 

The keeper wasannoyed. He frowned. He entered 
the cell and struck her. 

,* See that you make no more holes in the wall | ™ 
~ §$he trembled violently. Her eyes darted strange 
Mabie, but she said nothing. She did not even cry out, 
ough the blow was a cruel one. She only watched, 
with jealous, angry eyes, as the keeper thrust three 
fingers into the hole. There was no buttertly there. 
He stood ruminating a» moment. Presently he pean 
slowly to scratch his head. The girl made a sudden 
movement towards him. % 

“Give it to inc!” she cried, imperatively. 
wine! [will have it! You shall not put it in your 
hat! Give it tome! Give it to me!” 

“Hush!” he said, and he raised his hand threaten- 
ingly. She cowered away from him, and crouching in 
the corner of the cell began to cry bitterly, aoa hes 
eyes, now and then, on a strand of the long yellow 
hair that lay on her shoulders. As the keeper opened 
the door to go out, a ray of sunlight fell on his rough 
hair, which curled thickly over his temples. The girl 
bounded suddenly after him like a tiger. . 

“Tt is there!” she shrieked, shrilly. “Ah! the 
pretty thing. Do not crush it.” 

For the man raised his hand involuntarily to the 
spot sho indicted with her outstretched fingers; then, 
recollecting himscl’, he turned on her fiercely, and 
advancing deliberately ag she retreated from him, 
antil hee had driven hor again to her corner, he stood a 
moment quelling ler with the cold power of his eyes. 
It was an instant’s silent struggle. The force of reason 
provaile.l. She sar.k—shuddering, conquered—in the 
angle of the smooth stone wall. 

“Gool!” he said, gruffy. “And no more holes in 
the wall. Do you hear? I shall look in to-morrow 
and sez if the hole grows larger dn the night. ‘To- 
morrow, and again the next day, and the next.” He 
thrust his ugly face down to hers. She shivered and 
shrank nearer the wall. “Good!” he saidagain. His 
tone was fatherly. It was pleasant to him to see his 

wer. Ah! they feared him—these poor helpless, 

opetess, miserable creatures, 

fe left the cell, turning his face towards her as he 
eloss:l the door. A last trembling ray from the setting 
gon dinlon the mitted hair above his left temple. A 
tremor shook the delicate body huddled in the corner. 
More thin two hours passed, and still the girl crouched 
there. Har little fiigers worked nervously. Her eyes 
were never stil Her brow was drawn in deep, painful 
lines, as though the poor disordered brain beneath 
made somo great phy-ical effort to form thought. And 
po the darknoss fell) With morning came the keeper. 

“Ts thera a hele in the wall?” He laughed 
maliciously. “Then we can have no bread to-day,” 
and the excellent man passed on well satistied. Had 
he not inflicted punishment when punishment was duc? 
And, moreover, his large andl hungry family lived on 
the bread which cost him nothing. 

* * * 


“Tt is 


* 

June passed and July—long summer days when the 
gun lay in the courtyard and there was always a 
warm corer in ecll No. 30, where the beautiful 
insane girl was kept. The keeper liked to go there 
and loange inthe afternoons, She was afraid of him 
and he found her terror diverting. It pleased him 
to see her standing with downcast eyes sending out 
those stranz= gleams from under the deep fringed 
lids—with howvincg breast from which the breath 
laboured he wily—with trembling fingers locked so 
tightly together that the little nails grew white with 
the cruel pressure. [t was a tribute to his power. 

A more observant person might have scen some- 
thing here to suspect—might have analysed this fear 
and found in it a trace of danger—might have de- 
elared this attituds to be that of a person detected 
—or in the fear of detection—in wrong doing. But 
the keeper, good man, was not@ne to anulyso. He 
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examined all the cells daily. It may be that his 
examination was sometimes clumsy. But why shoald 
he suspect this girl? Or saspestang, why should he 
fear her? finder, *white-faced, cowering thing 
who could only pick a hole in the wall to hunt for 
an imaginary butterfly! A poor, weak, imbecile 
creature who shook at the sound of his voice! - 

There were times when the girl did not shrink from 
him, but instead greeted him with her charming, child- 
like smile. Then, were he in a good humour, he would 
talk with her. Truly a strange duet, this, between the 
man without intellect and the woman without reason. 

He had not altogether forgotten the butterily. 

“Aha!” ho laughed, one day ; “where is your trea- 
sure? Lhavoit! Here!” tapping his forehead attg- 
gestively and blinking his eyes—“here! 1 keep it 
safely ! 

The girl made a sudden, uncontrollable movement as 
if sho would spring upon him, and the strange look 
deepened in her eyes—the look of passionate desire 
now mingled with rage and hatred of the man who 
kept from her what she coveted. The keeper was 
enchanted at the success of his pleasantry. Still 
laughing, he rose, stretched his legs comfortably, and 
lounged over to the window. Ife gazed stolidly through 
the grating. 

Softly she came—softly, lightly !_Her cheeks aflame 
with the strenzth of her desire! With gleaming sap- 
pies es! With quivering nostrils and parted lips 
throug 
Softly she came, her lithe young body swaying, 
and her little, trembling hands before her! In an 
instant her dainty tingers had twisted themselves in 
the man’s rough hair, jerked the great head backward, 
and began a furious scratching in the grizzicd mop 
over the left temple. The keeper flung Inimself round 
with an imprecation and sent the girl spinning against 
the wall. 

“Tnsolence !”he roared, rushing upon her. “ Take 
this—and this !” 

He struck her crushing blows with his clenched fist. 
She smothered a ery and crouched, still with that 
dangerous look in her eyes—crouched as if to spring at 
his throat. 

“What do you mean by it?” he muttered, 
threateningly, rushing upon her again. Stowly her 
expression changed. ‘The corners of her pretty mouth 
tremble. She put out one delicate hand with a 
deprezating ‘gesture. She smiled—at first faintly. 
Then, with more assurange, and moving gently forward, 
she looked up, shyly, into his scowling tace a3 one who 
would implore forgivencss, It was the cunning of ths 
maniac, but it touched the vanity of the keeper. How 
ready she was to confess his power! How eager to 
sus his pardon ! 

“Thore!” said he, “no more of your stupid tricks!” 
and he went away, 

* * # * * * 


The summer waned. No. 30 seemed dull and poorly. 
She slept little, grew weak and thin, and, from out the 
pallor of her face, her great blue eyes shone un- 
naturally. She was silent for long hours at a timo. 
She no longer talked of the lost butterfly. She looked 
like a student who gecks to solve great problems, anc 
who loses his health and strength in long vigils. She 
left her bed at night, and strange seratching sounds 
were heard in her cell. 

“Shoe sleeps too warm, perhaps,” said the keeper ; 
“give her a cooling shower.” And this merry fellow 
bade them hold her under the ivy douche until she 
fell, Qhilled and exhausted, tothe ground. This occurred 
twiec. After that there were no more nocturnal dis 
turbaneces. The keeper, chuckled. 

“T know their tric's,” said he. 

The girl bazame very quiet and circumspect. She 
began to manifest interest in objects about her. She 
was slrang:ly observant, and occupied *herself for 
hours in exwunining the seanty appointments of her 
cell. Once tha keeper fancied he saw her fumbling 
with the birs of her grated window. Ue went in an 
examined the place. He found nothing wrong. She 
watched him with stealthy eyes. When he turned she 
spoke to him pleasantly. She was always gay with 
him now. ‘The great man never detected a false note 
in the clear, crystal tones of her laughter—his ear, 
like his eye, made no fine distinctions, After this 
episode, however, she was more prudent, and gave 
no ernse for suspicion. She was thoughtful--oh, 
very thoughtful at times—preoecupied bat patient, 
good -tempored, and obeiont. Soon she began to talk 
rationally, ancbanswere:l all questions with sense ancl 
julezment. One dary the keeper sannnoned the doctor, 
for No. 39 seanrxt quite recovered. 

The doctor called, but he was, as it happened, an 
old and skilful practitioner, who for many years had 
studied every form of inssnity, and who thought he 
detected lurking signs of wania beneath the girl's 
calm Appearance. 

“Tin,” said he; “wait a ittle longer. 
be prudent.” 

“The girl is harmless 1” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“She can be given a little liberty 7” 

“Yes, She is quite harmless.” And the worthy 
physician s:niled and rubbed his hands softly together, 
and thinking of the clear, quiet eyes which met his 
own s0 steaily, the cool hand atten rested obediently 


It is best to 


which the breath fluttered tremulously !, 
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in hie, the girl’s normal, composed manner, repeated t 
i 6h, certainly. Quite harmless” a iy 
It was after this that the keeper made himself easy. 
The examination of No. 30’s cell was no longer con- 
sidered nec . No. 30 herself grew paler and ate 
but little. This could scarcely be said to distress the 
keeper, whose family protited thereby. By this time 
she had won his entire confidence. She was so patient 
and docile, more paticnt than the good man guessed, 
and moro cautious, too, and more cunning. 
* * * * * 


At last it happened on a cold, black night, that a 
light figure crept between the loosened bars of a cell 
wiadow and dropped noiselessly to the ground. Swift 
and straight it took its way across the court, never 
swerving, never hesitating, in spite of the impenetrable 
darkness ; for in the slow elaboration of this mighty 
idea, all had been calculated, recalculated, with the 
triple patience which comes of madness, of solitude, 
and of imprisonment. Veiled in the darkness, No. 30 
took her silent way past the square garden plot. Here 
there was a small door. Wellshe knew it! Long and 
patiently had sho waited to hear from someone through 
which door she must pass to accomplish her grand 
purpose. She stood here listening for an instant, then 
thrust into the keyhole something she held tightly 
in her hand. There was a faint wiekiog sound, and a 
little rectangle of darkness opened before her. 

Suddenly a woman’s sharp cry smote the night air. 
It seemed to come from the koeper’s quarters, but one 
could scarcely tell whence it began, for it was instantly 
caught up by the startled creatures in the asylum and 

ssed on from one to another with varying and terri- 

le modulations of fear, of anger, of insensate joy ! 
The night was soon hideous with their cries ! 

The doors opened, and the governor of the asylum 
made his appearance among the keepers. His fac 
wag pale. ‘This was unusually bad, he thought, even 
for the violent wards, Awakened from a deep sleep 
by the horrible uproar, he had feared a general riot 
among the patients. Suddenly a woman ap eared at 
the end of the passage. She held a candle in her hand, 
and two children clung terror-stricken to her skirts. 

“Here, sir! here! And oh! come quickly !” : 

The governor moved towards her. 
the wife of the head keeper. 

The woman begin a mournful story, broken by fitful 
sobbing. She had been sleeping! ‘There had been 
something—she knew not what. Ler husband had 
bouade:l un in the bed, had given a heavy groan, had 
fallen back on his pillow! Then a dark thing had 
sprung from the bed right by her side, and glided 
across the room. She had been unable to rouse her 
good man ! 

The governor followed the woman to a room in the 
keeper's quarters. On tho bed lay the ,body of 
the man Dennis. The governor examined the body. 
A small brad had been driven through the left temple, 
obliquely into the brain. It was a slender thing, with- 
a a head, but it had been driven home with deadly 
orce. 

“Your hushand is dead,” said the governor, gravely. 

Ile left the woman weeping over the corpse, and 
called the keepers. 

“We will make the rounds immediately.” 

No. 30 was asleep. The governor bent over her with 
the lamp in his hand. The light awakened her. She 
rubbed her eyes with one little hand, then she smiled 
her adorabie smile. The beautiful cyes were clear and 
serene, her face was joyous. She pusled back her 
glorious hair and raised herself a little from the pillow. 
Then she held out the other hand. It was tightly 
closed, as if over something of great value. Slowly 
she extended the fingers that the governor might seo 
what she held. The littke pink palm was empty. But 
she saw something there. 

“T have it !” she whispcred, triump!antly. 

The governor patted her hand kindly. “You are 
dreaming !” He gavea cursory glance at the grating 
as he passed. He touched the bara at the window. 
tS ne wrong here!” said he. “The girl has slept 
well ! 


He recognised 
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A SAD MISTAKE. 


Some time ago a well-known temperance lecturer 
was leaving his home to deliver an address, when he 
discovered he had no handkerchief ; he hurriedly went 
to the drawer, where they were usually kept, took one, 
end departed. He had a brilliant audience that night, 
and, as he was an authority on the subject, soon 
became very interesting, The weather being warm, he 
took ont his handkerchief to cool his face. 

Ho did not quite understand the suppressed titter 
he noticed among the audience, but, tackling his 
subject again, ho showed most plainly tbat his view 
was the correct one, and that the poor, misguided 
creatures who thought differently were greatly to be 
pitied. Here he took a drink of water, and was about 
to wipe his lips, when loud laughter arose fram all 
parts of the building. 

Whatever could it mean? Had.the poor, misguided 
creatures he referred to organised an opposition to 
laugh him down, and thus obtain a victory by foul 
means where they could never succeed by fair? So it 
secined. But he would expose them. Strong in the 
strength of a righteous cause, he would crush them to 
dust, while the truth, and the truth alone, should win 
the day. . 

No, advancing to the front of the rostrum, in loud 
and mighty tones he denounced their vile tactics, 
stamped his fect, struck the desk, and, still holding 
his handkerchief, waved -his hands on high, while 
shricks of laughter filled the place. Quite nonplassed, 
he stopped again; but speedily sotved the whole 
inystcry by discovering that his handkerchief was 
nothing else than a baby’s shirt of the very newest 


pattern. 
+ $-=-___ 
THE SCOT ABROAD. 


Tue very slight desire which Scotsmen abroad 
have of revisiting their native land has long been the 
theme of writers who never hamper their wit by a 
too close adherence to the rigid lines of truth. Even 
pompous and dogmatical Dr. Johnson used to say that 
the finest view a Scotsman could see in his own 
country was the road leading to London; and an 
eminent geologist averred that even in the slabs of 
old red sandstone he had never met one footprint 
of the Scottish antediluvian creatures that was turned 
northward. 

All this may be very true, or, what is still more pro- 
lable, may be false ; any way, no one can deny that 
the Scotsman abroad prizes the companionship of his 
countrymen above that of all others, and, other things 
being equal, will favour a son of old Scotia in a busi- 
ness way before any other man that comes across him. 
‘This particular trait inclines one to think that there 
inay be some truth in a tale that comes from one of 
the northern Australian towns in which Scotsmen 
form the large majority. 

In this town the corporation called for tenders for 
some work, and in due time the council, wholly com- 
posed of Scotsmen, of course, met to worry over the 
offers sent in for their consideration. Patrick 
('Flaherty’s, being the highest tender, was thrown 
into the waste-paper basket without any further cere- 
mony, and that of Heinrich Teufelsdroeckh did not 
tind much favour with the civic magnates either. But, 
when it was found that one Malcolm Macdougall’s was 
the lowest, a cheer went up from the delighted 
Xandies, and Malcolm’s tender was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

(raat was the surprise at the next meeting, how- 
ever, when it turned out that Malcolm ~ Macdougall 
was simply the assumed name of a slant-eyed China- 
man who had determined to “scoop” the job; and 
thick gloom settled down on all as the mayor, sorrow- 
fully hfting up his voice, exclaimed : 

“My conshens! Can sic things be? We'll a’ be 
rooined by cheap labour and this heathen Chinee !” 

Kum Yoon was his name. 


WHAT “FREAKS OF NATURE” 
CAN EARN. 


Tue freak of nature possesses a veritable gold-mine 
in itself. All prodigies, whether they be great or small, 
one eyed like Cyclops, or possessing as many heads 
wiahydra, ean fill their purses, provided they muster 
coongh courage and strength to sit in gaudy dresses 
“l with tinsel on show chairs. The salaries of 
some of these freaks are enormous, and nota few make 
x much moncy in the course of a yearas the honoured 
leman who sits upon the woolsack. 
cir salaries range from £5to £100 a week, and are 

rined by the relative eccentricities of the freaks. 
instance, albinos with pink eyes and silken-white 
lair receive from £2 to £4 per week, while those with 
eyes and hair of the same pinkish hue, are valued at 
£5 or £6 a week because of their rarity. 

Among the high-priced are the so-called “skeletons, 
or extremely thin persons, whose weekly salaries 
range from £10 to £50. ‘To be a Foe skeleton 
freak one must have bones, skin, and a little blood 
wiih all the vitals, but no flesh to speak of. Bow-legged 


ray 


n 


skeleton freaks are preferred to those who are knock- 
kneed, simply because they are scarcer. 

Such prodigies as wodlly babies, or infants with a 
remarkable growth of hair all over the body, face, and 
limbs, are worth a great deal to the show manager. 
They receive from £20 to £30 a weck as compensation, 
for sitting on oa show chair. Rare curiosities, like 
dog-faced boys, also come high. They, or rather their 
parents, guardians, and owners reeeive for putting 
them on exhibition, salarics ranging from £40 to £30 
per week. Those having faces resembling pug dogs 
get £50 a week, while others who more fortunately 
possess shepherd-dog or greyhound faces druw £60. 

Tho star freaks in shows are, however, midgets, and 
good oncs, like the famous Lucia Zarate, who hada 
maid and_ interpreter to accompany acr about the 
country, drew salaries ranging from £100 to £200 a 
week. Midgets should weigh from ten to twelve pounds. 
There are so many fat people that there is a gencral 
impression that prodigies in this direction do not com- 
mand large salaries. ‘This is not the case, however. 
They are paid as much as £75a week, but to earnsuch 
sums they must weigh at Icast 600 or 700 pounds. 

Giants are paid about £50 a weck. ‘Those from 
China, for some unaccountable reason, are the best 
drawing cards, and are consequently the highest 
priced. Giants must be strong and healthy ; when 
they grow old and weakly, they are little or no use 
for the purpose of exhibition. Aztecs receive the 
comparatively low compensation of £15 weekly. 

Big-footed girls are much-needed curiosities at 
curiosity shows. To posstss large enough pedal 
extremities to be called a freak, however, 1t is 
necessary that each foot shall be three times as 
large as the owner’s head. For such a monstrosity 
£50 is the price paid weekly. Armless people who do 
all manner of work with their feet are paid £10 a 
week or more, according to the skill which they may 
have acquired in making their feet do the work of 
their missing hands. 

There are so many “wild” girls, that freaks of 
this class only receive £10 a weck. The “genuine 
article” sutters through the unfair competition of those 
who hecome “ Wild ‘Tneinna ° solely tor the purpose 
of exhibition. Ossified men are paid from £20 to 
£30, and are considered very profitable freaks in well- 
conducted shows. Genuine Hindoo snake-charmers 
receive about £10 a week. Grass-eaters draw weekly 
salaries ranging from £5 to £10. Men with remark- 
able meinories, boomerang-throwers, and such ordinary 
curiosities, gct from £2 to £3 a week. 

Freaks aro rarely kept in British shows over two 
weeks at one time. Managers find that if kept longer 
than this they hardly prove sources of profit. 

In America, the manazers of the leading “dime 
piuseuns” pay averago talaries of quite double the 
above ainounts. 
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AN EXAMPLE TO LADIES. 


A LADY correspondent sends the following true 
story of her experience with a pet dog :— 

. He came to me—in a hamper—ten years ago. 
Seven pounds, I thought, was not much to pay for a 
creature whose pedigree covered a sheet of foolscap, 
and who was to be the friend and companion of my 
declining years, and a perpetual pride and glory ; for 
I believed that nobody else had anything to compare 
with him in the way of a three-months’-old fox-terrier 
puppy. He came on the Queen’s birthday, and I 
named him Victor. 

“For ten years I honoured and obeyed that dog. I 
served him with faithful devotion. Not only did I 
minister to his comfort in every possible way, but I 
provided him with luxuries unheard of in the annals 
of pet-keeping. His liberal dinners were served on a 
soup-plate of old Dresden. His bed—beside mine— 
was a down pillow in a basket furnished with two 
red blankets. What with his excursions about the 
room and his snores, nry glumbers were not undis- 
turhed ; but I never complained. No, not even when 
he distributed my best Sunday bonnet all over the 
house, leaving two feathers on the stairs, some jet 
beads on the third floor, and a good deal of dilapi- 
dated velvet on the drawing-room carpet. Victor's 
analysis of a modern bonnet only brought me a 
keener sense of its ridiculousness, and I thanked him 
for the lesson. 

“For ten years I endeavoured to accommodate my 
life to his wishes. I Jeft off returning visits, because 
he did not like waiting in a carriage, still less being 
left at home. I ticker! my health, wandering on dewy 
evenings among wot woodlands, and by the reedy 
river-side, because hares and water-hens were the chicf 
interests of his life, and he valued intelligent human 
sympathy in his pursuits. I was harely civil to one or 
two of my oldest friends, because Victor had expressed 
a wish that they should not visit me, enforcing it with 
barks and bites when they did. I thought he and I 
were all in all to each other. Alas! 

“Three years ago I became possessed of a Persian 
cat. Very scon that cat had a grown-up daughter. 
Luna and Stella pervaded Victor’s home and mine. 
He did not eve, parr ioly jealous, nor had he the 
slightest cause for being so; but he showed a con- 
temptuous aversion for the new-comers, and shunned 


their society. This aversicn becaine somcthing like 


fear when, in course of time, Luna and Stella, in per- | 


fectly unnecessary protection of frequent kittens, oc- 
casionally geratebel Wee Still, he found my affection 
absolutely unchanged, I allowed no cat to share or 
interfere with any of his privileges. 

“Ta January, 1889, it pleased Victor to pay a visit 
to a neighbouring farmbouse, where he had friends. 
This he had often done before, returning in the small 
hours of the morning, and shrieking under my window 
his commands that | should rise, come down, and un- 
bar the door, which TL always did. 

“This time he did not return. T sent for him, and 
he was brought back. Ile greeted me effusively, as 
usual, slept peacefully beside me in his red blankets, 
and departed next day. 

“Vive times did this sad history repeat itself. The 
last occasion was at the beginning of last month, and 
I sent for him no more. | have never seen him since. 
Some of his friends from this household visit him, and 
he receives them courteously, but firmly refuses to 
accompany them back. He resides at the farm. It 
would only take him about fifteen minutes to run back 
to me, but he won't. . 

“*Send for him, whip him well, and keep him tied 
up,’ is the advice given me by people who have no con- 
ception of what true friendship 1s. “Coercion has no 
part in such sacred relations as existed between Victor 
and myself. I am left lamenting ; and yct life isn 
little ensier now there is no Victor to be consulted. “I 
do not think I shall ever enter the service of another 


dog. 
ee 


eA ade how much do I owe you for saving my 
ife : 

Doctor: “ Ten guineas.” 

Convalescent : “Ten guineas!” (with an air of con- 
viction,) “it isn’t worth it!” 


Excrrep Lapy : “ Why isn’t something done for that 
Why don’t some of you il 


she in distress ? 
ife-saver (hu rriedly) : “ We have sent the erew a lino 
to come ashore, mum.’ 

Excited Lady : “Of all things ! 
for a formal invitation 3” 


——— a ho 


Two Englishmen who had becn bosom friends went 
to America. They met with poor success, drifted 
apart, and finally one took a positign as waiter in a 
cheap restaurant. He badn’t been there long before 
his friend appeared at the dinncr. The meeting was 
not over-joyful. 

“Why, old man, you down to a waiter, eh? 
Gracious, how you have fallen; and in a restaurant 
like this, too.” 

“Yes,” replied the waiter, turning on his friend 
sarcastically, “ but I don't eat here, thank goodness !” 


—— ie 


Tug composer, Henry Smart, played an organ in 
a London church, and his recital after church excited 
rmouch attention; but one morning, after a_setec- 
tion from one of Mozart’s masses, a churchwarden 
came into the organ loft, and “ begged to inform Mr. 
Smart that they had decided that they could not have 
such jiggy stutf played in their church.” 

: “Very well, sir,” was the answer; “it shall be 
altered. 

On the next Sunday dirge-like sounds proceeded 
from the organ, and the churchwarden congratulated 
the player on the solemn and elevating efiect of the 
music. 

“T am glad you like it,” answered Mr. Smart ; 
“doubtless if I play it a little quickcr you will see 
the reason it affected you,” and, suiting dis action to 
the word, the popular strains of “ Jump, Jim Crow,” 
resounded froin the organ. After this Venee Smart 
played whatehe liked. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


= ee 


REPLIES. 


359. Are thore any Places in this Country Which 
Change their Parish Annually ? 


Thero is the town of Swinton, in Yorkshire, which 
lies partly in the parish of Wath and partly in that of 
Mexborough. Its inhabitants are known as “ Halfers 
and “Wholers.” ‘The latter contribute tithes to the 
one church wholly, tho former are required to resort 
personally one year to Wath Church, and the year 
following to Mexborough to pay personal tithes and 
do personal dutics. 


361 Which is the Most Useful of the Five Senses? 


Undoubtedly the sense of touch, which has well 
peen called “the mother of all the senses.” It is of all 
the senses the most diffused, and of all our knowledge- 
gateways tho widest—for it must be remembered that 
the sense of touch is not confined to the skin of the 
tingers, Lut extends to the skin at large. All our other 
senses may be for a time unexercised, but, save in 


sleep, the skin gives us incessant information. It 


takes part in all our actions, It has been truly said 


that, so far as knowledge is concerned, we had better 


Jack every other organ of sensation, than the skin. 
If we had not clear apprehension trom our touch, 
our eyes would present to us mere illusions. 
this recognition of separate substances given by 
the fingers which first reveals to the dawning 
consciousness of the child his own individuality. 
‘here is, in fact, scarcely any sense that the 
skin cannot in some measure supplement. Blind 
men by its aid have learnt to distinguish colours, 
and by its help the deaf listen and the dumb talk. 


The touch is indeed remarkable for the improvement 


which it may receive from practice. The blind soon 
come to veal with perfect case raised type not much 
larger than that of an ordinary large-print Bible. 
There is also the well-known instance of the girl, who, 


having lost the use of her hands and fingers, was able 
Saunderson, a pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge, blind from two 


to read the Bible with her lips. 


years old, could distinguish genuine medals from 
counterfeits better than many good judges who pos- 
sessed their sight. ong | blind persons lev 

good sculptors ; others hi 


first-rate conchologist. 


the sense of 


uch. Thus the motions of light and 
sound strike u 


n-the eye and ear, so that seeing and 


hearing are but touching at a distance, and feel not 


substances, but only force. Again, there is the mus- 
cular sense, or feeling of exertion, which is closely 
connected with the sense of touch. It is the union of 
this sense with that of touch, that makes the hand the 


wonderful instrument it is. We may judgo of this 
muscular sense by getting another person to move one 
rs over a smooth surface, while we shut our 
eyes. If he presses more tirmly at one part than at 


of our fin 


another, we receive the impression of an uneven- 


ness in the surface which we do not have if we exert a 


varying pressure ourselves. 


362. Is the Sea of Uniform Saltness at all Depths? 


The sea is not of uniform saltness at all depths, for 
the saltness generally increases with its depth. The 
investigations of the “Challenger” show that asa 


rule the saltness of the sea decreases from the sur- 
face to a depth of from 800 to 1,000 fathoms, and 
after that increases until the bottom is reached. 


This cannot be taken as a fixed rule, however, as 


ditlerent seas are subject to different conditions. 
Theso variations depend upon the currents of fresh 
water which are poured into the sca from rivers. 
Thus the Caspian Sea contains 11 Ibs. of salt to every 
ton of water, and the Red Sea 93 Ibs. In the Med- 
terranean the saltness increases with the depth, while 
in Baffin’s Bay the surface water and deep water are 
the same. It has been calculated that if all the salt 
were extracted from the sea, and spread over the sur- 
Face of the land, it would form a layer thirty feet 
eep. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shail be glid ta receive replics to any of the questions 
asked here fram readers who have the knowledge and abiti 
fo ansicer thei We shall print the best reply to each 
question, and shell pay for all printed at our ordinary 
rate of te grencas « colnin, or had od. a line. The same 
reader may send repl-cs to any nuniber of querics  Enve- 
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Vished. Adéhacd coos thih veplics are bitsed must be given. 
Walla ae tat gor Cecry qycstion 
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e become 
ave been famous botanists, 
and Dr. Carpenter mentions a blind friend who was a 
In some aspects the other 
senses are but moditications and developments of 
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$868. How Much per Annum do the Public High- 
_ ways of the United Kingdom Cost to Main- 


tain ? 


Tho total length of the highways throughout 
25,000 


England and Wales has been estimated to be. 
miles, whilst the principal byways have been estuna’ 
to be 100,000 miles in length. ; 
maintaining cross roads is £12 Os. a mile, that of main- 
taining main roads is £35 11s. Taking these figures 
we find that the main roads cost £888,750, an 


per annum. 


364. What Quantity of Nicotine, taken in a Dose, 
would Kill a Person ? 


Less than half a grain of pure nicotine would kill, 
while the twenty-ifth part of a grain will cause intense 


suliering. In its poisonous effects nicotine is scarcely 
inferior to prussic acid, while it is exceedingly rapid 


initsaction, Its vapour is so irritating that breathing 
becomes difficult in aroom where a single drop has been 
evaporated. So rapidly is the poison absurbed into the 
system that rabbits, cats, and dogs die in two or three 
i the effects of less than a drop placed on 
It may well be asked how, if nicotine be 


minutes from 
the tongue. { Line 
so deadly, smokers escape its effects. The principal 


reason is that the great bulk of tho smoke drawn 
from burning tobacco is common steam, which sub- 
stance renders the poison couparatively innocuous. 
There is also an absorbent process going on in the 
pipe itself, though there ss no doubt that a smoker, 


with an ordinary pipe, docs, in some mcasure, 
imbibe to hig hurt the nicotine. It is the chie 


alkalvid in tobacco, ditlerent forms of which contain 
froin 2 to 8 per cent. of it. There are several instances 
on record of people being killed by nicotine, and 
newspaper readers may remember an instance only 


last year of an old man being admitted into Charin 
Cross Hospital, who was found to have been poisoned. 


some tobacco. 


Cold as well as a Wall? 


usual materials of which walls are made. 


and plaster walls is not merely contined to taking up 
or giving woisture to the air, but interchange 


walls become, 
Thus the walls of a room, unless covered with an im- 
pervious material, are constantly traversed by gentle 
currents of air, which play an important part in the 
ventilation of rooms. ‘The amount of ventilation, how- 
ever, through the walls varies with the materials of 
which they are built. Mortar is exceedingly porous 
when dry ; sandstone and bricks are easily permeated 
by both water and air ; limestone is almost impervious 
to air, but requires much mortar in building, which 
effects a partial compensation. As the wind also will 
pass through wood, and even brick and stone walls, 
but is unable to get through glass on account of its 
density, we may, therefore, conclude that a closely- 
fitting window excludes the cold, not simply as well 
as, but better than a wall. 


366 What is the Thickness of the Clouds? 


The thickness of the clouds varies greatly, and is 
affected entirely by atmospheric: conditions. A cloud 
may be so thin that the stars can be observed through 
it, or it may havo a thickness of as much as three 
miles. According to some balloon observations taken 
at Kew, the clouds were then found to range between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet in thickness. Around the island of 
Teneriffe, a place most favourable for observations, the 
clouds were found to exist to a thickness of 1,000 feet, 
while in the Pyrenees the average thickness has been 
proved to amount to about 1,500 feet. Sometimes it 
may happen that there are several layers of clouds, 
between each of which there is a clear space, In such 
cases, of course, the total thickness of the clouds would 
be very greatly increased. These departures from the 
normal state of alfairs are due to the action of currents 
of air at various heights and moving in different 
directions. 


The average cost of 


the 
cross roads $1,245,009, making a total of £2,133,750 


The medical examination showed that he had been 
drinking spirits in which he had previously soaked 


$65. Does a Closely-fitting Window Exclude the 


A closely-fitting window excludes the cold better 
than an ordinary wall, as glass is less porous than the 
In order to 
form an idea of the amount of gaseous diffusion which 
takes place through ordinary brick and mortar walls, 
Roscoe has made several experiments, as the result 
of which we find “the beneticial action of our brick 


L oes on 
within the pores of the brick and mortar, so that our 
to some extent, an aid to ventilation.” 


367. What Preportion of Horses in-this Country 
are kept for purposes of Pleasure ? 

From a very careful estimate that I have made, [ 
should say that at least some 100,000 horses are in this 
country kept for purposes of pleasure. I have taken 
into account the people who, living in the country or 
town, have their one horse or pony, and others who 
possess threcor four. Then we have establishments 
where on an average a dozen horses are kept ; and the 
large hunting stables where from thirty to fifty 
horses are often found. At racing centres also a 
large number of animals are kopt, and these have 
to be included as being kept for pleasure. From a 
knowledge of what these stables contain, I should say 
the above figures are well within the mark. [| bave 
not included any horses which are used partly for 
business and partly for pleasure—as the tradesman’s 
cob, which takes its master for a drive on Sunday. 


338. Which is the Best Material for Roofing Houses? 


The best material for rooting houses is not always 
most suitable, as there are many conditions as to posi- 
tion and climate to be considered in building a@ house. 
Slate is most in vogue for town use, and if the roof is 
boarded previously to fixing the slatos, or a covering 
of asphalte rooting attixed, the house will be kept warm 
in winter and cool in summer. But tiles are wore 
serviceable, though they are mostly used in the suburbs 
and country. Cement and concrete form admirable 
substances for rooting. Thatched roofs keep a house 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than any other, 
but they need constant renewal, and harbour immense 

uantities of insects and vermin. A new material for 
fat roofs, which of late years has much advanced in 
favour, is concrete formed of coke brecee and Portland 
cement, carried on a framing of light wrought iron 
joists und covered with a layer of Seysell asphalte. 
his, properly executed, should last as long as the 
building itself. 

369. Is it a Fact that a Tree's Roots cover as 
Wide an Area Underground as its Branches 
Above ? 

The roots of a tree do not cover the same area 
beneath the earth as they do above. As a gardener 
of many years’ standing, having had a vast deal of 
experience in digging and transplanting trees, I find 
that the roots of trees cover, on un average, about two 
thirds of the area of its branches. The tree which 
has the largest area underground is the Weeping 
Willow. This tree’s roots spread to such an extent 
that, should there be any trees or. shrubs planted 
within thirty feet of it,in a few ycars the roots of 
the willow will be found intermingled with it. Fruit 
trees, such as apples, pears, and plums, have very small 
roots in comparison to their size. The roots of currant 
bushes do not occupy more than a quarter the space 
their branches cover. 


370. How Much More Effort is Required to Propel 
a Tricycle than a Bicycle? 

Dr. Stoney, in a paper read before the Royal Dublin 
Society, stated that the energy expended in the riding 
of a tricycle was just above, and that of a bicycle just 
below, the perspiring point. ‘This seeins incorrect, for 
no hard-and- fast line can be drawn as to the perspira- 
tion point, which will vary with the weight antl friction 
of the particular machine, and with the inclination 
and roughness of the road, as well as with the habit of 
body of the rider. lua bicycle, with a wheel of sixty 
inches diameter, every stroke with the foot causes the 
wheel to travel half its circuniference, or nearly seven 
and a half feet. This is equivalent to three regulation 
walking strides of thirty inches, so that to travel a 
mile on a bicycle is equivalent in inuscular expenditure 
to about one-sixth of the force expended in walking @ 
like distance. The exertion spent in travelling 4 mile 
on the level on a bicycle is not more than four foot- 
tons. No road, however, is level or smooth, hence the 
average exertion expended is considered to be six foot- 
tonsa mile. A ride in the day of from sixty to eighty 
miles can thus be undertaken by a man without over- 
exertion. ‘I'ricyclists cannot travel so fast or so far. 
The contact of three wheels with the ground is a drag 
on rapid advance, and this is increased by the circum- 
stance that in the case of the bicycle the two wheels 
follow each other, and so practically make one track, 


whereas the three wheels of the tricycles make each @ 


track of its own. The rider is not placed so favour- 
ably for bringing the weight of the Tol to bear as a& 
means of progression, Forty to tifty miles a day is 
about the maximum distance attained by ordinary 
riders on a tricycle, 


QUESTIONS. 


391. Do animals converse with one another? 


392. What is the magnifying power of the strongest 
microscope ever made? 


393. Which battle of modern times, and between 
civilised peoples, has been won against the greatest 
odds % 


394. If the whole composition of the human body 
changes every seven ycars, how is it that tattoo marks 
are permanent? 


396. How many children are educated annually by 
the Sclrool Boards % 


396. In what single shipwreck was the greatest 
number of lives lost? 

397. Would the earth, viewed from the planets, shine 
as brightly as they do? 

398. What is the average life of a house ¢ 

399. Which British bird brings up most young ones 
every year 4 


400. Is the atmosphere ever perfeetly still at all 
heights 4 


WERKE ENDING 
May 3, 2891. 
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A POODLE DOG. 


On, the poodle is a quadruped that’s principally hair, 
He's twelve to fourteen inches long and seven inches 
square, 8 
He reininds me of a piece of wool that’s bolstered up 
on pega, 
He has very lengthy whiskers and abbreviated legs. 


When a lady ties a string to him and tows him down 
the street, 
He is perfectly delightful and superlatively sweet ; 
But regarding uny poodle that’s at present running 


oose, 
I can only think of one way he could be of any use. 


If cre his little gizzard they should punch a little 


ole, 
And should gracefully impale bim on a long and 
slender pole, 
I should be of the opiuvion that, so near as I can tell, 
As a thing for washing windows, he would answer 
very well. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF A CERTAIN 
AGE. 


Penicies wedded the lovely Aspasia when she was 
thirty-six, and yet afterwarcls, for thirty years or more,~ 
she possessed an undiminished reputation for beauty. 

Cleo atra was past thirty-nine when Antony fell 
under her spell, which never lessened until her death, 
nearly ten years after; Livia was thirty-three when 
she won the heart of Augustus, over whom she main- 
tained her ascendancy to the last ; and Helen of Troy, 
according to Walpole, was four score when she had 
that little affair with Paris, 

Turning to modern history, where it is possible to 
verify dates more accurately, we have the extra- 
ordinary De Poictiers, who was thirty-six when Henry 
IL. then Duke of Orleansand just haif herage, became 
attached to her, and she was held as first lady and the 
most beautiful woman at Court up to the period of the 
monarch’s death and the accession to power of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis. 

Ninon de L’Enclos, the most celebrated wit and 
beauty of her day, was the idol of three generations of 
the golden youth of France, and she was seventy-two 
when the Abbé de Berais fell in love with her. True it 
is that in thecase of this lady a rare combination of 
culture, talents, and personal attractions endowed 
ae possessor seemingly with the gift of eternal 

outh. 

: Louis XIV. marricd Madame de Maintenon when she 
was forty three yearsofage. Catherine [Lof Russia was 
thirty-three when she seized the empire of Russia and 
captivated the dashing young General Orloff. Up 
to the time of her death—at sixty-seven—she seemed 
to have retained the same bewitching powers, for the 
Jamentations were heartfelt amung all those who had 
ever known her personally. 

Malle. Mars, the celebrated French tragedtenne, only 
attained the zenith of her beauty and power when 
forty or forty-five. At that period the loveliness of 
her hands and arms especiully was celebrated through- 
out Lurope. e 

he famous Mdme. Recamier, when thirty-eight, was 
without dispute declared to be the most beautiful 
woman in Europe, which rank she held for fifteen 
years. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF DOOR-= 
SLAMMING. 


Lovety woman has a beautifully-graduated scale of 
door-slamming. I[f all is serene within and without, 
she closes the daor so gently that you would think an 
angel had passed through and merely brashed it to with 
his wing. If she is suffering from any sinall annoy- 
anee, such as the receipt of a thumping nulliner’s bill, 
she will close the door firmly and audibly, but still will 
not sl:ni it. 

lf the annoyanee i3 greater—if a kind, intimate 
friend had written to tell her of something nasty that 
has been said about her, if she has failed to receive an 
Invitation which she had every right to expect —there 
will ho a decided, though not a violent, slim. Tf the 

erturbation is greater still, if the expected and faith: 
Loe orensel bonnet has not been sent home in time, 
or it the pnrse-bearer has wickedly thrown cold water 
on her little plan foram: nth ov two's holiday, there ts 
a slain indeed—one which, even ina solid mansion, ts 
trying enough to the framework, and in a jerry toile 
hense brings the soot down all the chimneys, 

Butit there is a still greater ciisis—saely as the in- 
rolence of a servant, the discovery of a daughters 
eneoursvement of the wrong swain, or the absolute 
and downright refacal of a spouse to do something she 
has ordered, then the slam attains its fullest vigour, 
the timbers erack, the pictures dance off on the adja- 
cent wall, the ornaments on the mantelpiece set to 
partners, and the neighbours inquire of each other 
why the guns are going off to-day. 


| 
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Heavy and clumsy-handed man has none of these 
gradations. suffering under ordinary annoy- 
ances he may cleuch his hands, stamp on the hearth- 
rug, kick at the cat, and thump his umbrella about, 
but he does not slam the door. That he reserves as a 
erow alte De ay for great crises--and fortunately, 
too, for few houses could stand frequently such slams 
is he administers. For he not only slams the door of 
the room where his temper has met with its reverse, 
but a minute or two afterwards a second slam is heard, 
mightier than the fitst. That is the house door ; for a 
man inatemper always sceks the fresh air and the 
open sky, with or without hat and gloves. 

In this connection it may be remarked that door- 
slamming is one of the few things which are always 
more effective in private life than upon the stage. It 
is often attempted in the comedy or farce, bit it goes 
off like a damp squib. The door in the scene looks 
solid pagsen but there is never any bang to be got 
out of it. It will sometimes not close at =i) 

Accomplished actors, however, are not to be done 
entirely out of their slam, so they generally kick the 
door instead, which is understood to be a technical or 
constructive slam. Actresses, of course, have not 
-this resource, so, instead, they first shut the door, and 
when you think they have gone, re-open it, and darta 
withering look upon thcir enemy inside, which is a 
ed substitute in the absence of the genuine 
article. 
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CLERICAL INVENTORS. 


Tne oldest clerical inventor of whom we have any 
account was Bartholdus Schwartz, a German monk, 
who was born in the town of Fretherg, where there 
is a statue to his memory. ‘lo him the Germans 
attribute the invention of gunpowder. 

But if the gunpowder belongs to the Germans the 

ercussion cap belongs to the Scctch. In 1807 the 
ee John Alexander Forsyth, minister of Belhelvie, 
Aberdeenshire, patented hie detonating powder. Ten 
years after this his invention was ia general use, but 
it was not adopted in tho army till 1840. ‘The deto- 
nating powder consists of equal parts of fulminating 
mercury and chlorate of potash. In manufacturing 
the cap a piece of eopper is stamped into appropriate 
shape. It is then coated with a strong adhesive 
varnish. The powder is imtnediately dusted over this, 
and the particles that do not adhere are shaken out. 
Pressure 1s applied, and the process is then complete. 
The cap now usually forms part of the cartridge. 

In connection with the peaceful avocations of agri- 
culture two clerical names have to be mentioned. ‘The 
first is that of the Rev. Patrick Bell, minister of Car- 
tinyllie. Whilst yet a young man Bell studied the 
problem of reaping by machinery, and in 1826 he 
completed a machine that remained long in use, and 
the principle of which still forms the basis of every 
reaper that is made [t had this peculiarity, that the 
horses pushed it before them, and this advantage, 
that the field required no previous preparation for its 
use. Brought up to the field it would at once dash right 
through the middle of the corn. Beil was nivancted a 
premium of £50 by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, and he also received, in 1867, a public testi- 
monial of £1,000. He was ordained in 1843, and died 
at Carmyllie in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

The other name is that of the Rev. William Fisken, 
minister of the Presbyterian Church of England at 
Stamfordham, Northumberland. To him, along with 
his brother Thomas, we are indebted for the steam- 
plough. Mr. Fisken also distinguished himself by the 
invention of a potato-sower, and a new system for the 
ventilating of churchics. 

Inthe matter of weaving, the name of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Cartwright stands before every other. Born 
at Marnham, in Nottinghamshive, in 1783, he studied 
at Oxford, and held various livings in the Church of 
England. The tirst period of his life was devoted to 
literary pursuits, and it was not till 1784, on_ the 
occasion of a visit to Manchester, that he turned his 
attention to the art cf weaving. He studied the 
question so closely that the very next year his first 
power-loom was in motion. [Tis invention met with 
great opposition. So late as 1813 there were not more 
than 2,309 loems in the United Kingdom. Te spent a 
fortune in perfecting his invention, but in 1809 he 
received a grant of £10,060 from Government. He 
died on the 36th October, 1823, 

With the invention of gas the clergy have a very 
close connection, In 1759 Dr. John Clayton, Dean of 
Kildare, gave an aecount before the Royal Society of 
London of bow he had distilled a “spirit” from coal. 
[t was the will-o'-the-wisp so frequently seon in the 
[rich nerstes, and of which the [rishat that tine wore 
in grout superstitions dred, which first stimulated his 
inquiries. Dre Richard Watsen, Bishop of Lhindall, 
also eave this metter serions staly. He was a severe 
chemics! student, and ia 1769 he showed how gas, after 
heing passed through water, not only retained its 
influummability, but was puritied hy the process. 

There are other names of minor note. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Stirling patented his airengine in 1816, and to Dr. 
Robert Graham, the minister of Errol, in Scotland, 
who, along with Sir David Brewster and Lord Kin- 
naird, made important experiments in photography, 
some tribute is due for work done. 
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Spreaxme of a harpist, a Cornish critic said “We. 


peat before knew there was so much music in a grid- 
iron. 
———<t—__ 

“Dip Miss Smith receive any valuable presents on 
her wedding day %” Y y . 

“Yes, one—a new name.” 

——————— 

“ Jones thinks he knows everything.” 

“He does, does he? I fancy he never had a little 
son who asked him questions.” 

—j——_____ 

Bactey: “Well, old man, I shall expect you 
to-night.” . 

Bailey: “Tl be there.” 

Bagley: “Ob, by-the-bye, if you don’t mind, you 
might wear your new trousers, and we can have a game 
of chess. I’ve got the pieces, but no board.” 

a Se 

Mr. Lozinc Hore: “May I—may I speak to your 
father, Miss Cole.” J J is * 

Miss Vera Cole: “It is useless, Mr. Hope. I can 
never be your wife |” 

r, Hope: “ Excuse me; I wish to speak to him 
about that £5 he borrowed from me the week before 
last ; I’m getting a little nervous about it.” 

---) efor ‘ 

A Hawick paper recently contained a cutof thenew 
townhall in that city, and, presuming that it would 
not “come up” at all well—it was a correct presump- 
tion, for it was a terrible specimen of newspaper ifus- 
tration--the editor appended the following note to 
it :—"“The above is a rough sketch of the new town- 
eee by our printer’s apprentice on a stormy 

ay. 

———~f--___. 


A MAN rather below the medium height says that he 
cannot avoid being offended at any reference to his 
size, and relates how he was once utterly crushed in 
an argument. He had the best of it, and was walking 
the room the more strongly to lay down and emphasize 
his points, when the other fellow calmly remarked : 

“Bit down, James ; you look taller sitting down.” 

ne made him so wrath that he could not say another 
word. 


—__+t—____ 
Forensic eleqpence in the State is not wanting in 
“ flowcriness.” 


‘or example, take this address of a 
barrister “out West” to a jury. 

_ “Gentlemen,” he said, “the law expressly declares, 
in the beautiful language of Shakespeare, that where 
a doubt exists of the guilt of tho prisoner, it is your 
duty to fetch him in innocent. 1f you keep this fact 
in view in the case of my client, gentleman, you will 
have the honour of making a friend of him and all his 
relations, and you can always look back ypon this 
occasion and reflect with pleasure that you have done 
as you would be done by. But if, on the other hand, 
you disregard the principle of the law, set at naught 
my cloquent remarks, and fetch him in guilty, the 
silent twitches of conscictce will follow you “ise 
every fair cornfield, the skeleton hand of remo n 
be for ever clatching at your vitrls, and my injured 
and downtrodden client will be able to light on you 
one of these dark nights as my cat lights on a sassar- 
ful of new milk.” 


LOOK OUT FOR =. 
Pearson’s 
* 
FPumice-ston 
° 
Pipe, 
the only pipe which never even permits tho nicotine 
to get into its stem. 
Tue SALE 1s Now ComMencixe, 
but as, owing to the iminense demand, orders are being 
executed in the rotation in which they were received, 
your tobacconist may not have a stock of /earson’s 
Pipes for a few days. 

Full particulars of the VaLuanie Cosreritions open 
to all purchasers of this pipe have appeared in our 
three last issues. 

Mr. W. H. Dusxy, Wholesale ‘Pobaceonist, &, Stokes 
Croft, Bristol, writes : — 

ad 8 G2) heard of the Pest. con's 

Naced before the public, Lhave every reason to hetieve that 
it williueet with universal arproval. | Your sugested im- 
provement seems to me to meet the requirements of all 
smokers, its simplicity being its most power'nl recommen- 
gation, and, as I feel sure that such a pipe will have a very 
suecesstul sale, kindiy instruct Messrs, Vosener & Co. to 
forward me five gross at their earliest convenience as an 
opening order.” 


Messrs. Posener & Co. inform us that, though the pipe 
was only first announced in our issue for week ending 
April 4th, they have receired actual orders for very 
nearly 100,000 pupes, so the royalty sor disposal among 
those of our readers who are prtchasers already amounts 
to about £100. 
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SOMETHIN 
STRANGE. 


Unuler this heading we publish brief accounts of new and 
curious inventions and déscoveries. Should any readers 
have somcthing ecceptionad of the kind which they would 
lke to communicate to the world at large, we shall be 

very glad tf they will make this the medium for do:ng so. 


A New industry has been commenced at Amsterdam 
in the manufacture of vegetable butter, mainly ex- 
tracted from cocoanuts. “The retail price is per 
pound. 

A BUGAR fifteen times sweeter thin cane sugar, and 
twenty times sweeter than beet sugar, is reported to 
have been made by a German chemist from cotton-seed 
weal. It cannot be sold to compete with the ordinary 
article. 

Docrors who make up their own medicines, and 
chemists generally, will find a labour-saving appliance 
in a “bottle cuvelope,” which has recently been 
patented by a medical nian. It has been devised to do 
away with the long and tedious operation of papering 
and waxing bottles now in vogue. All that hds to be 
douc is to slip the Lottle into the envelope and fasten 
it up as one would a letter. The envelope may be 
obtained from Beale, Nesbitt, & Brothers, Belfast. 

Mr. W. B. Hunt, of Belper, is the inventor of what 
de calls the Olympian Circle, an exercise machine 
evhich combines the advantages accruing to boating, 
awinming, and riding. The circle can be made in any 
required size, of from 50 to 300 feet diameter. Two 
or three distinct tracks are laid inside each other, with 
an arrangement on both sides of each track, by which 
the riders are able to propel theinselves in cara at any 
desired speed. This miniature railway can be laid 
down in the recreation ground or private garden, and 
can be worked equally well by children or grown-up 
people. - 

Ong of the strangest freaks played by a stone within 
the knowledge of diamond experts is ou view at Kim- 
berley, South Africa. The stone is, in shape and 
size, like a pigeon’s egg, of a dark brown colour 
externally, and at first sight opaque. If viewed in a 
dark place, with a candle or other light so pees that 
the rays pass through the stone before falling on the 
retina, however, one secs distinctly the image of a man 
from the waist upward. Turning the pebble, he sees 
nt another point a woman’s face, partly concealed by 
heavy tresses, and yet again, on another portion of the 
surface being applied to the eye, a moonlit cloud 
sketch is clearly delineated. 

A New apparatus will shortly be applied _to the 
Manchester, Shefteld, and Lincolnshire Railway 
system. When the passenger has turned alittle handle, 
convenient of access, he actually stops the train by 
sctting the vacuum brake in action. As a remedy 
against frivolous or risky stoppages the engine-driver 
has power when he feels the brake on to put it off, so 
that he may select a suitable or safe place to stop. But 
bis power of stopping is lessened in proportion with 
the number of persons who use the apparatus. When 
four persons have applied themselves to the communi- 
cation in four different compartments the train is 
Hanne’ absolutely, and is beyond the power of the 

river. 

We have learnt to utilizo all our rubbish nowadays, 
from tin cans to top-hats, and it is not surprising to 
find that sawdust and shavings are to be included in 
the list. These practically waste substances are turned 
to account by M. Calmant, of Paris, for the production 
of a finely-divided vegetable charcoal, which is in- 
tended to be used for the removal of the unpleasant 
flavour in ordinary French wine, otherwise unsaleable 
as wine, although suitable for distillation, The char 
coal is also available as a filtering medium, especially 
in distilleries, where it is said to be capable of tiltering 
forty Limes its volume of alcohol, whereas the vegetable 
charcoal of commerce, gradually becoming scarcer and 
dearer,and which requires grinding, and frequent decar- 
bonisation, will only filter about three times its volume. 
If not already separate, the sawdust of hard and soft 
woods must be seprrated, because the former requires 
a heat of 700deg. Centigrade, whereas 500deg. Centi- 
grade suffice for carbonising the latter. 


A MAN may truly claim to have made a discovery 
when he finds a means of evading the lynx-eyed 
Customs oflicer. The latest dodge in this respect we 
thought fell to the credit of tho Prime Minister's 
coachman, who surreptitionsly stored sundry pro- 
hibitive articles in his lordly master’s coach. This, 
however, has been capped by an astute Chinee. It 
uppears that when the steamship Guthrie recently 
returnéd to Sydney from a long excursion trip, the 
usual hiding-places were searched in vain by the 
Customs officers. There were no cigars, tobacco, or 
opium stowed away in the forepeak under tons of 
the ship's cable. svat the ventilator in the main- 
mast held nothing contraband, But at last, on a close 
inspection of the cooking galley, the olficers discovered 
that the rice pans on ne fire were underlaid with 
tobacco, joints supposed to he frizzling in the oven 
were composed cf cigars, and, in the coolroom, what 
appeared to be eggs and salt were really stores of the 
products of Havana 
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Tue United States Navy Department is about to 
begin the experimental use of paper boats, and for 
this purpose a paper whale-boat gig has been pur- 
chased, and will be put aboard tho next vessel fitted 
out at the Now York Navy-yard. 


Tuz Austrian sculptor, Friedrich Boer, who lives in 
Paris, has discovered a process for making marble fluid 
and moulding it as bronze is moulded. The name of 
the marble thus treated is “beryt.” The new process 
costs little moro than plaster, and is especiuily well 
adapted to the ornaments of houses and the construc- 
tion of floors, baths, and small pillars) A company 
has pees organised in Paris to place beryt on the 
market. 


Propasty the most expensive 
mace was recently ordered by Mrs. Wilson Astor, wife 
of the New York millionaire, fora grandchild. It had 
wheels of oak, with springs of the finest stecl, and a 
seat of shell-shaped bamboo. The seat is stuffed with 
fine hair and covered with white silk and white plush, 
tifted with white plush buttons. A tiny Persian ru, 
of white with pink roses covers the foor. The paraso 
of heavy whita satin is covered with finest Valenciennes 
lace, and lined with pink silk, and the family crest 
adorns the sides. The little heiress reposes in this 
abode of luxury, reclining on a pillow of down covered 
with fine linen, and a white China silk rug 
piinted in pale blue asters and daisies, with a border 
of wild roses and a great bow of pink ribbon in one 
corner. The whole outfit cost £70. 


Tuz problem of aérial navigation is to be solved for 
ever by a Flying-Machine which is now being made at 
Coventry—at least, the patentee says so, and he, of 
course, ought to know. ie is a captain of engineers, 
now in India, and he has devised a sort of huge arti- 
ficial bat, which is to be forty-tive feet across from the 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other. It will have 
an indiarubber half-diamond head and tail, which, by 
their movements, will cause the machine either to 
ascend or descend, and it is to be propelled by electric 
accumulator machines, in course of construction by a 
London firm, with a special consideration to weight. 
his part of the machine will be by far the heavier, 
however much the makers may try to diminish the 
weight. The wings and body, when completed, it is 
aimed to get under 400!bs. The frame is to be made 
of fine-drawn weldless steel tubes, covered with extra 
strong woven silk. The great aim in such appliances 
is, of course, to combine strength with lightness. In 
hollow stecl tubes and silk both these essentialities are 
best obtained. This extraordinary vespertilian mon- 
ster is not going to be made for a mere trifle. In fact, 
a rough estimate puts its-cost at £1,000, and when the 
captain first doth fly abroad, may we be there to see. 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN, 


Tie Dukes of Marlborough and Newcastle are 
cyclists. 

Princess Louise has two hobbies—painting and the 
collection of old silver. 


Tur Bonanza Queca, Mrs. Mackay, pays her cook 
£600 a year, and thinks him cheap at that. 


Tur old Duchess of Gordon used to say to her 
cronies: “ You know, my dear, when I don’t know how 
to spell a word I always draw a line under it, and if 
it is spelt wrong it passes fora very good joke, and 
if it is spelt right it docsn’t matter.” 

Pryce Henry or Batrensena, like the Duke of 
Edinburgh, is a musician, and carries about with him, 
wherever he goes, a magnificent bass viol. During 
the Prince’s recent visit to Grasse, the progress of the 
ponderous instrument formed a matter for great 
wonder and speculation. Most of the natives put it 
down to be a royal cotiin. 


MapaMr Carnot, the wife of the President of the 
French Republic, is not only a lady of rare naturad 
intelligence, but as a translator of fe works of John 
Stuart Mill she has won for herself an honourable 


rambulator ever 


position in the world of letters. She is highly edu- 


cated and accomplished, and is a handsome brunette, 
with finely cut aquiline features, glossy black hair, 
and brilliant and expressive dark eyes. She owes 
much of the solidity of her aoquirements to the con- 
stant and affectionate supervision of her education 
exercised by her distinguished father, Mr. Dupont 
White, the eminent political economist. Mdme 
Carnot is, however, far from realizing the popu- 
lar if erroneous idea of a literary lady, a being 
ahsorbed in books and in the labours of the pen, to tho 
negiect of the graces and amenities of dress and of 
social intercourse. She is a charming hostess, and 
receives her guests with a genial cordiality that 
lends an added attraction to the otticial hospitalities 
at the Elysée. On public occasions she wins all hearts 
by the gentle ace | of her manners. Her taste in 
dress is exquisite, and she understands the art of the 
toilette to perfection, never appearing in dresses that. 
are too youthful or two simple for her age and station. 
She delights in costly laces, and has done much to win 
for this niost artistic adjunct of a lady’s garb a wide- 
snrcad renewal of popularity. 


Wek ENDING 
May 2,' 1891. 


RaNAVALOMANJAKA, Queen of Madagascar, chews 
tobacco. 


Me. Payy, the novelist, works from 10 am. to 4 p.m., 
and from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. he plays whist. That is to 
say, he plays whist 626 hours in the yoar—twenty-six 
days in all. 

Me. Henry Gzorce has become an enthusiastic 
cyclist. He thinks the bicycle the grandest thing 
ever invented for man—next to his own schemes of 
land nationalisation, of course. 


Prince Warawan, brother of the King of Siam, is 
engaged in translating the “Arabian Nights” into 
Siamese. The translation is being published in num- 
bers, which are described as extremely well printed 
and illustrated with wood engravings. 


‘Mr. Guapstone is the owner of the largest lead 
pencil in the world. It was the gift of a pencil 
maker of Keswick, and is thirty-nine inches in Jength. 
In place of a rubber ag it has a gold cap. Its dis- 
tinguished owner uses it for a walking-stick. 


Lorp Sautssury writes clearly. So do Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord Hartington. Mr. Gladstone’s hand- 
writing is spoiled by over-indulgence in post-cards. 
Mr. Balfour's hand is not pretty, and Mr. Goschen’s 
is execrable. Mr. John Morley’s hand has character, 
but is not always easy to se 


Tue late Mr. Hankey, the builder of the highest 
buildings in London, known as Queen Annc’s 
Buildings, used to reside on the topmost storey of the 
block. A Roman Catholic bishop once had occasion to 
call upon him, and the lift being out of order, the 
worthy prelate had to make the journcy on foot. After 
much toil, he arrived, panting and blowing, at Mr. 
Hankey’s door. When the servant appeared he was 
much startled by the question: “Are you St. Peter, 
my co man?” He oye thought that he had 
climbed high enough to be at the portals of Heaven. 


Tue Empress of Austria is building herself a magnifi- 
cent Pompeiian palace at Corfu, which will have cost 
nearly half a million sterling by the time it is ready 
for occupation. It is on a charming site on the top cf 
a steep hill, and is being constructed of marble brought 
from Carrara, while the interior is to be decorated 
with the rarest woods. The gardens will be laid out 
in terraces, with fountains, and both house and 

rounds are to be illuminated by electricity. Threo 
fandned men are now employed in the building 
operations. 


Nasmytu, the inventor of the steam hammer, ono 
day answered an advertisement for employment with 
a large shipbuilder. One of the partners began 
chafing him about his name. He said: “Ye canna 
use a hammer, for your nae smith, as yer ain name 
tells.” < 

Nasmyth replied: “Yer ain name tells a ice mair 
than mine, for, tho’ ye call yersel’ Elder, ye’ro only o 
bit laddie. But I'll let ye see my hammer gie ae stroke 
that will send a spike farther into the grund than a’ 
yer thousand mon could do, though they hammered for 
a hundred years.” And he did it. 


Tue life led by the King and Queen of Roumania is 
one of constant hard work. In winter they live in 
Bucharest ; in summer they retire to Sinaia, a health 
resort in the Carpathians that combines the graud 
scenery of Switzerland with the more lovely and 
romantic features of the Italian Alps. Here they 
have built for themselves, after their own designs, a 
quaint castle, whose architecture is a fantastic medley 
of the Roumanian and medieval German styles. 

But even here they get little rest. The conditions 
of the land require that the Sovereigns should always 
he visible, and at the beck and eal of any one who 
likes to ask for them. In this semi-Oriental country 
Oriental customs prevail; the Sovereign cannot live 
in peaceful seclusion. 

he Queen usually rises early—often as early as 
four—and works until eight, the only hours in the 
course of the day when she can be, as she phrases it, 
“woman and author ;” the rest of the time she must 
be Queen. Both Sovereigns have often to talk for 
twelve or even fifteen hours at a stretch, and from this 
cause the Queen once temporarily Jost her voice. 

When she and the King sit down to dinner they are 
sometimes so tired they cannot speak a word. Yet 
early sleep is not theirs. Bucharest, it is said, is a 
very gay capital—the City of Pleasure it has been 
called—and a very late one. Gala performanccs, for 
example, do not begin till ten or twelve at night. The 
strain upon the physical and mental organizations of 
the Sovereigns is great, and especially upon the Queen, 
who is indefatigable. “Whirlwind” was the nickname 
she had at home, and which she has not lost. Never 
inactive Herself, she will permit no idlers about her. 
She loves to surround herself with young girls, and 
incites them to utilise their talents by precept and 
te ia 
In her'salon a republican spirit reigns ; she admits 
of but one aristocracy—that of the heart and mind. 
Such are these rulers of Roumania, both of their way 
out of the common run—he for the clearness of his 
intellect and the sterling qualities of his character, she 
for her genius, her sweetness, and elevation of soul. 
Between them they have developed the institutions 
and internal resources of their land, and raised it to 
an honoured place among the nations, 
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HOW THE RICH LIVE, 
NO. V. 


MEN AND THEIR SHOPPING. 


To “go a- shopping” is # familiar enough ph 
albeit 1t is one most often found in the mouths o 
women and children. There are, however, many 
and wealthy ones too, who own to a sneaking reg: 


for this most interesting occupation. Everyone takes’ 


more or less pleasure in looking at shops and spending 
moncy atthem. Modern pon new Honalisy, moreover, 
requires that a man be well and fashiona ly clothed, 
and demands as a first principle the possession of a 
silk hat, resplendent boots, and a pair of gloves. 

Beyond this, and provided that garments‘are new 
and well Bae Orel ‘s demands are not exacting, save 
to the slavis 
along its tortuous paths, wearing collars of just the 
regulation height, ties of the latest size and stripe, 
coats cut to the newest shape, and nether garments— 
not for them indeed was the trousers’-stretcher 
invented —straight as a die, and of the most approved 
and perfect pattern. 

It isnot always the wealthiest men, however, who 
affect the most fashionable dress. Some take a pride 


in their eccentricity ; but no one in “ Society” can do’ 


this, unless he be a veritable Croesus. The possession 
of an unlimited banking account will always cover a 
multitude of sartorial sins, We are told to 


5* Look at a man to find his soul, 
And not at his coat to pick a hole ;” 


but inexorable fashion will seldom bestow any but the 
most cursory glance upon the mortal who is so lheedless 
of her behests as to wear striped collars and baggy 
trousers. 

To know where to buy is one of the first essentials 
in fashionable dressing, and my lord is sure to be 
cae gece with the most aceomplished tailors at home 
and abroad. A good tailor is a treasure, and, when 
once found, is not to be dismissed, save, of course, 
when his demands become too frequent and too pressing 
to be pleasant. The worthy tradesman, however 
generally so prices his goods that he receives a good 
10 per cent. upon his money during the time of 
waiting, and he generally estimates this at a period of 
tive years. 

It is a strange fact that however large a balance a 
rich man nay have at his bankers’, he will not accept 
the offer of a 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. discount for 
cash, but delights in leaving his bills unpaid until he 
is positively squeezed for the money. I know one 
member of the aristocracy, holding a high position, and 
possessed of great wealth, who runs bills as close to 
the seven ycars’ limit as is possible, and who pays only 
under expostulations and legal threats. 

Tho reason of this is to be found in the fact that men 
and women of wealth and fashion have a craving for 
change and for new things ; they want everything ina 
lhurry, and regardless of cost. My lord enters a well- 
J,nown hosier’s, and a conversation something like this 
takes place :— 2 

*T want some tics, That's pretty, give mea couple 
of dozen.” 

“ Any shirts, my lord?” 

“Oh, send me three dozen. Gloves? Yes, I'm out of 
gloves. ‘Iwo dozen pairs, That’s a handsome dress- 
ig-gownr. Can you make me one like that?” 

~ Certainly, my lord.” : 

“Ah, Ltiobpe | had better have half-a-dozen silk 
suits and a couple of dozen handkerchiefs.” 

‘Lhe tices probably cost 173. 6d. each; tho shirts, 25s.; 
the gloves, 12s. Gd. a pair; the silk underclothing, 
iu is.a suit; the han kerchiefs, 5s. each; and the 
aressing-gown, eighteen guineas, 

‘ihe price is not asked, but when the accumulated 
Lil!s are rendered they present so appalling a sight as 
to be iinmediately shelved for indciinite consideration. 

Next to the tailor the hosier comes in for the chief 
share of patronage. The large amount of money spent 
in incre trifics is surprising, for the man of fashion 
docs not buy in sin les or in half-dozens, but gives 
repeated orders for four, or five, or six dozen of any 
perticular articlo ho may fancy. Many of Kong of 
course, are wasted, left about at different hot¥ta and 
liouses, and often turned out of a wardrobe before 
ticy have been used, because something newer or more 
tasty has come into vogue. Those quiet shops in the 
West-End, which often display little more than a few 
silk hose and neckerchiefs, are the repositories of the 
lineot of fine things which tempt the prodigality of 
the nian of fashion when he “ goes a-shopping.” 

The stove-pipe hat still remains o sign wanual of 
“Society,” aluhough no sooner does aman turn his back 
upon London than he imuiediately sacritices fashion 
to comfort, aud betakes himself to the plebeian 
“bowler.” A couple ef guineas is the price paid by my 
lord for a “topper,” and ho will nced at least a dozen 
during the scusun, for your society man thinks it bad 
form Co carry an umbrella unless be can help it. So 
every shower in which he may be caught meaus the 
bacriice of a lat. . 

My lord probably runs up tailors’ bills amouating to 


followers of fashion who love to be led’ 


at least £500 a year, and spends half as much as this 
at his hosier’s ; £40 is not too large a sum at which 
to put his annual expenditure on head-gear, and his 
bootmaker will sell him goods amounting to at least 
twice this value, for hunting “ tops,” and patent leather 
boots, when purchased at a West-End establishment, 
run into a great deal of money. In addition to this, 
there are a great many orders which come from the 
country. Hunting kits are very costly, and a man 
must have three or four suits of these, and the same 
nuniber for riding and shooting purposes. Altogether, 
the titled man of fashion who dresses in the manner 
which is considered proper to his exalted position will 
spend at least a thousand a year on his clothes. 

Another considerable item that the rich man has to 
face, is his tobacconist’s bill. ‘The sums breathed 
into‘air'’by a wealthy smoker in the course of a year 
are simply enormous. ‘A really good cigar, as everyone 
knows, is an expensive luxury, and fastidious smokers 
will have nothing but ao first-class “weed.” In pur- 
chasing cigars and cigarettes, the proper thing is to 
go in for both quality and quantity. 


My lord's stock being exhausted, he will think 
nothing of ordering twenty boxes of cigars if he finds 
a brand to suit his palate, at prices varying from £5 


to £15 158. per box of 100, whilst he will lay in 
a moderate store of cigarettes, fresh from the land 
of the Pharaohs, at 14s. per box of 100. And let it be 
said, this latter mild form of narcotic indulgence is 
much affected by the fair members of the Upper Ten, 
who well know where to buy and what to pay, and are 
not ashamed to talk of-their delicate irate siiee to 
their friends. 

Cigars, when purchased by the thousand are gene- 
rally left at the. cigar merchants’, who are in the best 
position to keep them in first-rate condition. They 
will be sent for a box at a time. 

A cigarette after breakfast generally introduces the 
Pale swoke, and this will be blown through an amber 
holder, worth from £4 to £5. After that my lord 
will tackle an cighteen-penny ci on the way to his 
club, and when he has had lunch will take another. After 
dinner he will have a turn at the three-shilling box, 
and he generally manages to-get throngh two or three 
of these. Supposing he gives away one cigar on an 
average per day, his weekly smoke bill will amount to 
between £4 ant £5. 

The wine merchant's bill is one that mounts up into 
very big figures. Both in town and country, my lord, 
if master of an establishment, is bound to keep a well- 
stocked cellar, aad it constantly requires replenishing. 
At the beginning of the season he will pay a visit to 
his wine merchant, who probably will inspect the 
cellars personally. And then wil come along ten to 
twenty dozen cach of the choicest champagnes, clarets, 
sherries, and ports. 

A bachelor, of course, finds his meals no small item 
of expenditure. He has to take his breakfast at his 
rooms, and he does not get invitations for luncheon 
and dinner every day of the weck. When alone he 
will lunch at his club, and if an epicure will take his 
dinner at Epitaux or the Café Royal. A guinea is not 
considered an extravagant price for a meal at either 
of theso places. 

To the buying of jewellery and presents there is no 
end. Societ, ed ee are very fond of making each other 
presents, while their birthday and marriage gifts are 
sufficient to keep scores of shops going. Fad the 
amount of money a young man will spend ina week 
upon his betrothed in the way of flowers, photographs, 
fancy articles, and jewellery generally, 1s enough to 
keep a labouring man éad his family in luxury fora 
twelvemonth. Apart from this a man wi!l be always 
reas himself to some expensive decoration or other 
that takes his fancy. 

Hemay buy agoid watch which willcost himanything 
between £50 and £100, some diamond sleeve-links at 
ten guineas a pair, and a set of diamond studs at 
thirty guineas. And possibly he will not find them so 
much to his taste after purchasing as they appeared 
to be behind a plate-glass window, and they will get 
put on one side and seldom, if ever, worn. 

Of course it is ngt every rich man who pays dearly 
for his whistle. Some very wealthy men aro excessively 
mean and will walk a mile to save a penny. Thescare 
generally, however, men who have made their “ pile ;” 
the true-born aristocrat is always careless of cost. For 
this reason he prefers to deal with a West-End firm 
where he can receive unlimited credit, where the goods 
sold are of the finest, and where he receives the best 
attention from well-mannered men, in preference to 
purchasing at a cheaper rate from Stores. 

In “Society,” ciothes hold a very éxalted position, 
and a man is generally judged by the standard of his 
dress. Let him once appear in anything but faultless 
garb, and his reputation is gone :— 


“Through tattered clothes small vices do appear, 
Robes and furred gowns hide all.” 


This serics has included articles on— 


Doxynoop anp Scnoo, Lirz 
Lire aT THE ’VABSITY. 
Krrprinc up A Country EstaarisxaNt, 


Secinty i rin Beason: 


Wuew a man finds a button in his salad he will 
hardly take the excuse that it is part of the dressing. 
—jo—__- 
deal about a ‘celcbrated Beef Steak 
on,” said an old Iady,as she laid down her 
ded, “ I don't see why 
with rolling-pins, as we 


“TI sez a 
fee aa then sh ing] 
paper ; en she musin 
they can’t pound their stea : 
do in the country.” 

—jo—___- 


“Waar's the matter?” the schoolmistress asked. 
“ Shoulders are sore, ma'am.” 
“What made them sore 1” 
“Dad hit his thumb with the hammer this morning, 
and I laughed.” 
—_+j=——__. 


Docrog: “ Have you followed: my advice and walked 
daily to improve the circulation of your Lleod t” 

Fat Man: “No; you see, I have no time for walk- 
ing, but every day after eating I have lain on the sofa 
for a couple of hours and kicked my legs in the air!” 

——_ je - 

Vistrok to menagerie (to manager): “ What was the 
occasion of that unearthly screain 1 heard just now— 
somebody being murdered 7” 

r: “Oh, no; that was Ndlle. Zoosophy, the 
bec peel @ mouse ran across the floor and fnght- 
en fs 


——— 
A New York paper tells of an iugenious Boston man 
who got a shock of electricity while in his bath the 


other day. He discovered that the electric railway’s - 


motive er was coming up_his sewer-pipe. 
made a few connections, and now has an electric fan, 
bells, and a burglar alarm, all for nothing. Boston is 
in Yankee-land. 

eg See 


“Do you know, Edith, I sometimes fancy baby will 
’ like me,” said Aunt Penelope, who has testamentary 
powers. 

“Like you, Aunt Penelope? 
not,” said Edith. 

“You hope not! And pray why, Edith?” 

Edith (suddenly recollecting herself in view of hee 
Aunt Penelope's powers) replied: “ Oh, good looks are 
frequently such a snare, you know, aunty !” 


- i 


Monsteur X. called the other day at a house where 
thé love of dogs is pushed almost toa mania. He was 
immediately surrounded by half a dozen of these 
animals, whose caresses, too demonstrative altogether, 
he repelled vigorously. 

8 f, monaisas” said the lady of the mansion, ina 
tone of displeasure, “one can see very well that you 
don't like dogs.” 

“Not like dogs, indeed !” he rcturncd, indignantly ; 
“why I ate more than twenty during the sicge 
Paris |” 


Dear me! I hope 


———.(q—_——_. 


One day, after dinner, two officers in a cetebrated Irish 
regiment, and very intimate friends, having carried 
their badinage beyond the precision of military pune- 
tilio, a major and a captain, well known for their love 
of duelling, interfered, and at length gave the young 
friends to understand that they must have a shot or 
two at one another. As they walked to the field of 
blood, without a grain of animosity against one 
another, but no little displeasure against thcir frienda, 
upon the occasion, who would listen to no excuse, 
apology, or explanation, Calamy, having a2 moment's 
opportunity of speaking to Trollope apart, whispered, 
* im fire at your second if you'll fire at mine.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Trollope. 

When they came upon the ground, and all due 
liminaries had taken place, off went their fistolsin a 
straight line at their seconds. ‘he major and the 
captain were startled, and were immediately very 
ready to settle the affair. 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 8.15 p.m. on Tues. 
day April 28th, and about two minutcs later for cvery swe- 


ceeding evening during the week. 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYOLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of dcath from Cyding 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsocver the Proprietors 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets uth his or her death by an accidens 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this natice, should be om the 
person of the deccased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left Hank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprictors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident, 


Signature Yacernt es ee 
Avatluble until midnight, May Sth, VES. 
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= ee 
A PRETTY WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


A marcitoness, who resides in the Legitimist fau- 
bourg of Paris, and who avoids the Napoleonites as 
“low,” gives grand parties. ‘To one of these an Eng. 
lish lacly took, we are told, uninvited, a pretty lrench- 
woman, a friend of the Empress. ‘The pretty woman 
made herself conspicuous by her prettiness, but the 
marchioness found out who she was, aud was disgusted. 
She snid to her : 

“Tam so conscious of the honour you have done me 
that I dare not expect a repetition of the unexpected 
compliment.” 

The pretty woman grew pale, bit smiled, and 1 
ques an attendant to order her carriage. The 
prety woman was clever, and ftinessed a revenge. She 

ribed the marchioness’s personal attendant to give 
her the list of guests invited for the next soiree. 
Armed with this, she prepared a circular note, which 
she dispatched to each of the invited late in the after- 
noon of the appointed day : “The marchioness presents 
her compliments to So-and-so, and regrets that a 
domestic calamity will prevent her,” etc. ; 

She then went to adoctor, who wasa great authority 
upon insanity, representing herself as the daughter of 
tho marchioness, and acting with the consent of her 
tadyship’s family. She told him that her mother, the 
marchioness, was afflicted with insanity, and that her 
roadness Iny in the delusion that she was always having 
great parties. For instance, if monsieur the doctor 
woukd go to her ladyship’s house that evening, he woukl 
fiud her dressed in great splendaur, with the salon. 
iNaminated, adorned with flowers, and buffets covered 
with refreshments. 

The doctor went, on the understanding that he was 
to obtain the proper police authority .o take the mar 
chioness toa vaiades in thee ent of the representa 
tions made to him being con iied by his own obser 
vation. He arrived at ten in the evening, He was 
the first—the only guest; and, (hough the marelioness 
did not remember his name sho took it fur granted 
that she had invited him, and was prosusely civil 

His manner puzzled and ‘is questions startled her, 
and, as he grew more abrupt or his perception of her 
lunacy becoming more «car, she at last became offended 
and rang for her servants. At the same time he gave due 
intimation of his police authority, the climax being 
that she was taken off by the doctor in hysterics. She 
was detaincd as a prisoner in his asylum until the 
whole truth caine out, when all Paris was in roats of 


laughter. 


re- 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of 


clu.sis made in one week 
recoguised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be pid to whomsorrer the Proprietors of this Paner may deciAe to 
bs the Next-nf-Kin of any person wo is kithd in anacudent occurring 
within the United Kingdom to a Kia-lway Train ia which he ov se> may 
be travelling. This payment will be made suyect to the cenditio is anil 
regulations mentioned belo, 

‘Bither @ comilete copy of the ciurvent number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or this notice. raust be ujon the person of the deceascd 
at the time of the arcubut. The blank Une in the midtle of 
this notice must entain the usual siynature of the deceased 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within twenty-four 
hours of the accident, aul ayplcation for payment of the Insurance 
Money mu-t be made to the Propi ictors of this Paver within seven d-ryt 
Ass oceurrence. This offer is not cxtended to Kailwry Sercants on duty. 

hundred pounds of the abuoc suin will be paid by the 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C., 

gum of £590 will be part by the Proprict-rs of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY. 

paper ts on sale atall Newsagents and Bookstalls on Tuesday of 
each week. and a copy conters the henefits of this insurance systent wate 
mudnight on the [ucaday following the date of publication, Thr: offer is 
not confined to one claim, but witl hold qoud fur any nurnber of tadevidual 
eases. Not more than £1,000 ictll be paid on account of any one death, 


Signature ....... i 


I hereby certify 
premium in respect. of 
ance has been paid up-to May 
26th. 1891., and that therefore. 
pvery purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEK- 
LY is insured with. this company, 
against fatal railway accident. 
to the extent and under the con-% 
Gitions, mantioned above. 


FA OY Far 


that the 
this insure 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THIEVES AND THEIR CHARMS. 


—_—_ 


Fetisnisu of the rudest type, 
thologists have learned to call 
parcel of the robber’s creed. A ; 
in his pocket, or somewhere about his person, 
coal, or chalk, or a * or an 
sort, on which he relies for safety in his hour 
Omens he firmly trusts in. 
practised by him, 


and Shears testify. 


The supposed power of witches and wizards make 
pay black mail, 
and although they will lie almost without motive, 

Hh which the most depraved crimi- 
“kissing tho book,” performing 
this rite with his thumb instead, is a curious instance 
rverted religious instincts. 
eye, it is affirmeckthat most 
asian dread more being 
brought before a particular magistrate, who has the 
reputation of being endowed with that fatal gife, 
than of being summarily sentenced by any other whose 


many of them live in terror, an 


the inpepanty wit 
nal will try to evade 


of what may be termed 
As for the fear of the evi 
of the foreign thieves of 


judicial glare is less severe. 
—___——f.__—_—_ 
THE TRUTH ABOUT FOREIGN 
LOTTERIES. 


“Sim” begins the prospectus vf which, probably, 
many of our readers havo received copies, F take thre 
to an cuterprise which 
everywhere, and at crery tine, hiag excited the most 


liberty to direct your attention 


ananimous and most deserved interest.” ‘The enter- 


prise, a lottery, 1x, we are informed, tiulike those of the 
“a man may jive long and die 


Government (where 
without knowing the fate of a single one ot his, how- 
ever numerous, shares”), and it offers its “ partici- 
pators who desire to give 
cdvantages of rapid results, 


win one of the great prizes.” : ; 
The first page of the prospectus ends with the in- 
formation that the lottery 1s 


he “ may soon be in the position of announcing to you 
some prize, thus counting you among the great nun- 
ber at 

siderable sums by the medium of my house.” 


Three times we are told in large print that the 
Twice in 
rint it leaks out that “the Government of the 
ity of Hamburg” guarantees it. ‘The prospectus 
a kind of postscript, headed “Nothing ven- 

” and after again alluding to the 


lottery is “guaranteed by Government.” 
small 


F a 
ends with 
ture, nothing have ! 
mount advantages to 


without previous examination, from sharing in an 


institution which gives everyone a fair chance to 
obtain wealth and great riches at an outlay but 


trifling.” The three words, “ without previous exami- 


nation,” are printed in larger type than the rest of the 


sentence, and must therefore express something very 
important in German English. Fortunately they 
express something quite as important in English un- 
detiled, so let us take the tout’s 
and hold a “ previous examination.” 


The lottery, we are told, consists of 109.000 tickets 


and 50,200 prizes. Further, it is divided into seven 
classes, which are drawn within tive months. 


being drawn for separately. 
separately, too. There are really 700,000 tickets, 
100,000 for each section of the 60,200 prizes. 
there are only 100,000 numbers. ‘Thus we should 
have seven tickets to each number, and marked, say, 


“1 kL, 67,” “2 kL, 57,” “3 kl, 57,” and so on up to 


“7 kL” in the case of each number. 

The prices of these tickets vary from six to twenty- 
four shillings, beginning, for the sake of leading on 
“ participators,” with the lower sum ; and a man may 
buy a quarter of a ticket for one group alone. This, 
therefore, may cost him as little as eighteen pence, but 
then, of course, he will only get » quarter of any prize 
that may fall to his number, and, moreover, only those 
prizes can be drawn which are allotted to his particular 
group, or “ class,” as the Germans call it. 

But suppose a man determines to buy a whole 
ticket, ant give himself a chance in all the seven 
classes, or, in other words, for any of tlie 50,290 prizes. 
He can do this for an outlay of six guineas, plus a 
total of four shillings for stamps and the various post- 
office orders sent at the beginning of each drawing. 
The cost, in fact, will be £6 10s. to an Englishman. 
Of this the Free City of Hamburg gets six guineas. 
On all the tickets taken together, then, the Pree City 
gets 109,000 times this amount, t.e., £630,000. It offers 
in pouee the magnificent sum of £519,250 6s. It 
pockets the odd £110,749 15s. It has two sucl: lotteries 
annually. The present is the 300th. We therefore 
begin to see what is meant when it is called a“ lucra- 
tive concern.” If all the lotterics previous to this 
bave been on the same scale, the Free City of Hamburg 


by Michaelmas. 


and what the my- 
“animism,” ts part and 
regular thicf hasalways 
a bit of 
“lucky stone,” or an amulet of some 
of peril. 
Divination is regularly 
as the oceasional quarrels among 
thieves reported over the Bible and Key, and the Sicve 


a fair trial to Fortune” the 
while they are asked to 
believe that “it needs no very extraordinary luck to 


“a lucrative concern,” 
coupled with the wish on the lottery-tout’s part that 


those in your country who have received con- 


articipators,” winds up 
with the remark, “Nobody should therefore abstain, 


unintentional advice 


The 
unexplained meaning of this is that the prizes are 
divided into seven groups, or “classes,” each group 
Each group is paid for 


But 


will have netted thirty-three odd millions of pounds 


Wenk ENDING 
May 2, 1891. 


So much for the Free City. Next as té the “enor- 
mous’ chance of the participator.” We wilt assume 
that he elects to “go the whole hog,” and follow his 
number through all theclusses. In that case he is one 
of a noble 100,000; he pays £6 10s. and thera are 
50,200 prizes open to him, of which he may win seven. 
However, he will have to buy « fresh ticket each time 
he wins a prize, as prize-winning numbers are can- 
celled for allthe subsequent classes. ‘This is one of the 
rules not appearing in the prospectus. ‘These rules 
should always be applied for, if the ticket-holder can 
read German. 

The seven highest prizes may bring him in £43,750. 
Unfortunately, the odds against his winnin ps sum 
are, in all probability, so far as can be judged rom the 
details supplied, a great deal more than a 100,0C0 quad- 
rillions to 1. But let him-be comforted. The oda are 
stightly in his favour that he may win a prize of some 
sort. That prize, however, will probably be less than 
the money paid away. The odds are about 2 to 1 

ainst his drawing a prize in excess of his stake. 
‘They are over 40 to Laguinst his clearing £10. They 
are over 300 to 1 against his clearing £50. — 

As for sums of £100, £500, £1,000, £2,000, £3,000, 
and £4,000, the odds are about 480, 4,760, 7,690, 9,090, 
14,284, and 25,000 respectively to 1 against him. He 
stands a 33,332 tol chance of winning £5,000 or up- 
wards. Hc has about a 60,000 to 1 chance of winning 
a prize of £15,000, aud a 99,999 to 1 chance of winning 
the highest prize of £25,000. 

These figures are calculated on the assumption that 
the iott.ry is fairly conducted —an assumption which 
there is no easy means of verifying. From time to 
time we hear of lottery oflicials being tempted to play 
a little game of their own to tho disadvantage of out- 
siders. It ?opends entirely on their setting a value of, 
say £ov,000 per annum, on their honour ; whether they 
do so or not must rest entirely with their own inclina- 
tions. 

such, then, is the result of our “previous examina- 
tion in an institution which gives everyone a fair 
chance to obtain wealth and great riches at an out- 
lay but triding.” ‘The question remains, Why do so 
many fools all over Europe contribute to the revenues 
of the Free City of Hamburg 4 ' 

The answer is simple. To them the figures express- 
ing pounds sterling imply much; the figures expressing 
chances little or nothing. Let us try to give them a 
meaning. If Adam had taken a ticket steadily twice 
ayear in the Hamburg lotteries from the date of crea- 
tion down to the present time, he would have been far 
Inckier than he had reason to expect if he was now the 
happy possessor of £3,000 from this source, and this.at 
an outlay of about £80,000 on tickets, not counting the 
interest on his money. In other words, he would have 
been fortunate if he lial only lost £77,600 and interest. 

Again, if Brown and Jones each bought a copy of 
this week’s Pearson’s Weekly, and Brown secretly un- 
derlined a single detéer on any of the first cight pages, 
telling Jones to point out in his own copy which letter 
in the eight pages it was, Jones would have a far 
greater chance of guessing rightly with only one try, 
than he would of gaining the highest prize if he spent 
£6 odd ona ticket in the Hamburg lottery. _ 

Or give Jones the Eton school list, and let him say 
which boy will get up earliest to-morrow morning. 
His chance of selecting the right boy at the first guess 
and of winning anything qver £100 in the lottery will 
be equal. But, let him observe that his expense of 
£6 10s. will Le certain. Out of about 480 simpletons 
who each pay this sum, only one will clear his 
£100. And even he, if he continues to buy tickets 
long enough, is as certain as the sun is to rise to-mor: 
row to lose far more than he has won unless he should 
be so lucky as to win another £100 or more before he 
dies, which is scarcely likely. 

Let a man gamble at baccarat, let him bet on which 
of half-a-dozen sparrows will fly olf'a rail first, let him 
speculate on the fashionable colour for ladies to wear 
in the spring of a.b. 2000, let him back a horse for the 
coming Verby—all these are sober, wise, and rational 
ventures as compared with the investment of any sum 
from cignteenpence upwards in the purchase of tickets 
or fractions of tickets, in such lotteries as that of the 
Free City of Hamburg. 


a 

“You haven’t heard anything until you have heard 
both sides,” says a newspaper writer. It is pretty 
logic, but the big drum is one thing that refutes it. 


oo 


Lititz Tomy (eldest of the family, at dinner): 
“Mamma, why don’t you help me before Ethel ?” 

Mamma: “ Ladics must always come first.” 

Tommy (triumphantly): “Then why was I born 
before Ethel ?” 


—_———! 


Rurvs Cuoatr, the celebrated American lawyer, 
whose signature has been aptly compared toa gridiron 
struck by lightning, once had a singular experience. 
While having his house repaired he had promised to 
send the model foracarved mantelpiece. Failing to 
obtain what he wanted, he wrote to his carpenter to 
that effect. The carpenter eyed the missive from & 
puints of view and finally decided that it must be the 
promised plan ; and so he sct to work to fashion what 
must have been the most original mantelpiece that 
ever ornamented a room. 
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FACTS, 


TuN MILLION ecls are annually consumed in London. 


In Lapland, dress fashions have not changed for 
1,000 years. 

Neapty £70,000 has been spent in destroying locusts 
during the British occupation of Cyprus. 


Tne Chinese divide the day into twelve parts of two 
hours each. ‘The Italians reckon tho twenty-four hours 
round. 

Or the old people in the United Kingdoin above the 
age of sixty, rich and poor alike, one in seven is at the 
present moment in reccipt of parish relief. 


A TRAVELLER in the Malay peninsula says that the 
natives have in use there the smallest coin in the world. 
It is a wafer made from the resinous juice of a tree. 
and its value is estimated to be one-ten-thousandth of 
a penny. ; : 

liow to Make Luscxvous Paper.—A luminous 
waterproof paper, which inay be of use in places not 
well adapted for the application of luminous paint, 
may be made from a mixture of forty parts palp, ten 
parts phosphorescent powder, one part of gelatine, one 
part of potassium bichromate, and ten parts of water. 


Tne Dirtiest Nations 1n THe. WorLD.—The Turks 
are supposed to be the dirtiest nation in Europe, but 


they are clean compared to the Persians, the dirtiest ’ 


ycople in Asin; or to the native inhabitants of 
Vestern Zanzibar, the filthiest in Africa; or to the 
Patagonians, the least cleanly of all the peoples in 
America. ; 


Tur PBissest Zoo —The Zoological Gardens of the 
South African Republic are the largest in the 
world. They consist of about twenty farms in the 
Lebombo region guarded by a whole tribe of Kafirs. 
Within this area there is perhaps every species of wild 
animal to be found in South Africa, This region is 
guarded by a special resolution of the Volksraad. 


A New Tosacco.— China is endeavouring to enter 
the lists as a compctitor in the European tobacco 
market. A number of samples have been consigned 
this weck to a well-known firm of London brokers, 
with a view to testing the suitability of the tobacco for 
the market. Japanese tobacco is already largely con- 
somed in Europ: but the bulk of it goes to Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, and Ha:nburg, where, with the addition 
of the Sumatra or Havana leaf, it is made into cigars. 


A Nartorav Birp Trap.—-The flamingoes which fish 
in a lake near Mount Ascotan, in the Andes, do not 
appear to profit by the misfortunes of their ancestors. 
This sheet of water is fed by a hot spring, which 
raises the temperature of the lake in the mmediate 
neighbourhood of its inflow. But the rest of this 
Alpine tarn is frozen every night. Accordingly, the 
Indians, knowing that if the birds fish in the colder 
places they will be frozen fast by their legs, visit it 
every morning to seize the imprisoned flamingoes 
before the hot sun thaws them out. 


A Currous Use ror Honey.—Dr. Hooker, the 
botanical traveller, in his Himalayan journals calls 
attention to the following curious use of honey, which 
very well shows its power of preserving organic sub- 
stsnces from natural decay. The Renate a semi- 
civilised mountain tribe of Northern India, always 
dispose of their dead by cremntion. As this process, 
however, can only be efficiently carried out in the 
dry season, their furnaces being constructed in the 
open air, they preserve the bodies of those who die 
paring the rains in rudely-shaped troughs filled with 

oney. 

A Gicantic Tortorse.—We are all familiar with our 
little old-fashioned friend, the common Greek tortoise, 
s0 frequently sold in barrows on the streets, and which 
any grown person can easily hold in the palm of his 
hand. But comparatively few know that there is a 
relative of this species which, when mature, is so big 
and heavy that it requires six or eight men to lift it 
from the ground. The inonster chelonian, or tortoise, 
referred to, inhabits the Galapagos, a group of islands 
off the coast of Peru, and is therefore known as the 
Gulapagos tortoise. Some individuals of this gigantic 
fpecies have a shell covering six feet in length, and 
atford (for they are considered edible delicacies), at 
least 200 Ibs. of excellent meat when the head, feet, 
entrails, ete., have been removed, and the body pro- 
perly cleaned for cooking. a 


_A Very Bra Bustness.--From the following statis- 
tics we tind that they do things on a large scale in 
America, During twelve months the packing-houses 
of Chicago killed and packed 4,425,000 hogs and 
1,094,000 beeves, their product going to all parts of the 
world. This represents a large proportion of the whole 
number of these animals in the States which are fatted 
to kill, for at the opening of this year it was estimated 
there were in the country of hogs of all ages 44,000,009, 
and of cattle, exclusive of milch cows, 33,000,000. The 
poretinnte of packing reach enormous figures, being no 

ss than 1,055,000,000 Ibs. of pork and lard for the year, 
and 573,000,000 lbs. of dressed beef. A rong large pro- 

Portion of the pork and lard, 810,000,000 Ibs., was ex- 
Ported beyond the States, and of this ninety per cent. 
came to the United Kingdom.$ 
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Kina ALFRED was Pesesty engagef in fifty-six 
battles by sea and land. 


Nor fewer than 20,000 Jewish refugees, all of the 
poorest typ, have 
three years. 


Tuer: are forty-cight diferent materials used in 
constructing a piano, laying no fewer than sixteen 
diflerent countries under contribution, and employing 
forty-five different hands. 


Ir is not generally known that the longest telo- 
gram ever dispatched to a newspaper, to set u 
as news, was the entire New ‘lestament as revised, 
which was telegraphed from New York to the Curcago 
Tripone for tl.o issue of May 22, 1882. Sixtoen of the 
twenty pages of that issue were tilled by the New 
Testament alone. 


Ir a Chinaman dies while being tried for murder, 
the fact of his dying ts taken as evidence of his guilt. 
He has depa but somebody must suffer, and his 
eldest’ son, if he has one, is therefore sent to prison 
for a year. If he has no son, then his father or brother 
gels a flogging. It’s all in the family, and somebody 
has to pay for it. 


Bens are quite an innovatien in Russia, and many 
well-to-do louses are still unprovided with them. 
Peasants sleep on the tops of tlicir ovens; middle- 
class peoplo and servants roll themselves up in sheep- 
skins and lie down near stoves; soldiers rest upon 
wooden cots without bedding ; and it is only within 
the last few years that students in sehools have been 
allowed beds. 


A Hinr to Cuaritasig Socierres.—Charitable 
societies, anxious to raise funds for giving poor con- 
valescents and children suminer country trips, should 
take a hint from the Dutch. During the holiday 
season in Holland, one special society employs agents 
ateach railway station to beg a florin (1s, 8d.) from 
everyone leaving for the seaside or the country. 
People are ashamed not to be generous when starting 
on a pleasure trip, so the society reaps a good harvest, 
and is able to send away many deserving poor. 


Curious Customs.—The Venezuelan methods of 
collecting duties are peculiar. If a cooking stove has 
a brass knob on its door, the whole thing is weighed as 
so much brass, and duty charged accordingly. A bar- 
rel of Hour costing a pound pays imposts, not only on 
the flour, but the staves, hoops, and heads, costing, 
when set down, with freight and duties added, three 
pounds. ‘And yet, owing to cheap Jabour, bread is 
about as low in price and quite as good in Caracas as 
in London. 


A Queer Law.—It was formerly compulsory that 
all persons should be buried in flannel gowns, and 
there was an Act of Parliament to that etfect.- The 
nearest relatives of the deceased person had to go 
before a magistrate and make oath that the body was 
buried according to the Act of Parliament—that is, 
in woollen. The object of this decree was the benefit 
of the wool trade, and our ancestors seem to have 
thought far more of the trade of the country than the 
cause of death of its inhabitants, for they possessed no 
registration. 

Tue KNIFE-GRINDER AND nis WorKk.—The knife- 

rinder is environed by dangers, as completely as he 
is saturated with the wet “swartf ” (powdered stone) 
which dyes him a deep saffron colour from head to 
toe. He sits overa tool which at any moment may 
send hitn through the roof with all the suddenness and 
velocity of dynamite, and he works in an attitude and 
(especially if he bea “dry” grinder) inhales a dust 
which he knows will shorten his life by ten, twenty, or 
even thirty years as constitution and fortune may 
serve him. Thesharp crack of a breaking stone is an 
appalling sound to the occupants of a gcinding-hull. 
A bang ina trough, acrash in the roof, a piteous moan, 
and all is over. If the victim be alive he is hurried to 
the hospital ; if dead, his crushed body is reverently 
carried away. No vigilance in the master, no care in 
the workman, seems able to avert these periodical 
catastrophes. The insidious water-rot, the hidden. ae 
and the unequal grain do their fatal work in spite o 
all precautions. 2 

Learnine A Fornion Lanauace.—Some interesting 
statistics might be collected on the effect upon lin- 
guistic power and accent of the possession of a musical 
ear. [t would seem that gan with a good ear for 
music would be more rapid in the acquirement of a 
foreign tongue, and, having acquired it, would possess 
a more perfect pronunciation of the sounds than 
would a person not having tho same ready musical 
gift. Similarly such a person would be quick to attain 
the dialect of the country in which he might be living, 
and to adopt his ae to the brogue or provin- 
cinlism with which he found his cars surrounded, 
The great rapidity with which Germans, Poles, and 
Russians learn the English language is surely not to 
be accounted for merely by eeating that their own more 
nearly resembles our language than does that of the 
French or Italian. A Greek, for instance, learns to speak 
English in about half the time it takes an Italian to 
acquire French; and a Russian will speak [rench, 
English, and German in the same period thata French- 
man will need to acquire a mere smattering of the 


two latter. 


settled in London within the past: 


649 


———————————— 


Tre Queen’s dozs, about forty in number, include - 
Pomeranians, collivs, fox-terriers, and Dachshunds. 


_THER® are 693 newsmpers and journals (twenty: 
nine daily) issued within a radius of six miles frow 
Charing Cross. - 


Tne yearly loss of value in gold coins by wear and 


tear whilst in circulation has been found to amount te 
£100 in every £1,000,000. 


IN ‘the passing of Bills no British Sovereign has 
ventured to exercise the right of veto—that is, of 
withholding the royal asscnt—since 1707. 


Iv any of our,readers want to encourage birds to 
come into their garden they should try hanging up a 
raw meat bone on a stick in the garden. Ft is con- 
sidcred a great delicacy by the feathered tribes. 


_ Iris in this country tlrat most salt is produced. The 
whole world’s produce per annum is 7,300,000 tons. Of 
this quantity 5,280,000 tons are produced in Europe ; 
and of the latter total Great Britain turns out 
2,225,000 tons, 


It is not generally known that tobacco and cigars 
are supplied ad (ibttum to criminal lunatics in Broad- 
moor and Perth Penitentiary. This luxury costs the 
Treasury nothing, as the “ weed” tapreviiad gratui- 
tously by the Commissioners of Customs out of con- 
fiscated goods seized at shipping ports. 


Ir is to the Rev. Henry Duncan,. minister of the 
parish of Ruthwell, Scotlind, that the people really 
owe their savings’ banks. [11310 he established in his 
parish “A Parish Beg Friendly Society,” ‘The prin- 
ciples on which it was founded were so highly approved 
that, by 1817, there were established throughout the 
country not fewer than seventy-eight savings’ banks. 


Tu House of Commons is protected from fog by the 
following inethod, which is both ingenious and expen- 
sive. The air pumped in from the river terrace is 
forced by steam fans through thick layers of cotton 
wool, which retain all impurities, leaving the air in a 
state of great purity. The layers of cotton wool are 
six inches in thickness, and occupy an area of 800 
square feet. 


A portion of the marblo figure of a bull, which has 
been brought home from Ephesus, has been landed at 
Sheerness, and is intended to be sent to the British 
Museum. ‘Ihe piece of sculpture, which probably only 
formed a small portion of the original figure, weighs 
four and a half tons. ‘The head of che animal is beauti- 
fully carved, and there is a tigure of a goddess on the 
fore part of the body. 


A Lonpow broker having dealings with Holland is 
accustomed to send parcels of bonds to Amsterdam at 
letter rate, and the postage frequently amounts to 17s. 
or 17s. Gd. But, by an arrangement with the receivers, 
he places upon the parcel a stamp for £1, the apparent 
loss being turned into a real gain by the fact that 
English stamps of that denomination are so rare in 
Holland that the Dutch “ philatelists” readily pay 9a 
a-piece for them. 


Rerons oF THE Popes.—Leo XIII. is the 253rd Pope. 


.Of the total 253 successors of St. Peter, tifteen have 


been Frenchmen, thirteen have been Greeks, eight 
have been Syrians, six have claimed Germany for their 
birthplace, tive have hailed from Spain, two werc 
from Africa, two from Savoy, which was also the 
number sent by England, Swe en, Dalmati%, Hol- 
land, Portugal, and Crete. Italy ce re climax with 
a total of 194, all since 1523 having been selected from 
among Italian cardinals. Eight of the number did 
not live a month after succession; forty lived less 
than a year, and twenty-two died when they had 
been less than two years on the pontifical throne, 
fifty-four betweén four and tive years, fifty-seven 
when they reigned less than ten years, fifty-ono 
before they had finished the fifteenth year, and 
eighteen died after reigning between fifteen and 
twenty years. Only nine lived over twenty years 
after their elevation to the “Chair of St. Peter.” Pius 
IX., who died during the early part of 1878, rcigned 
longer than any of his gas his pontifical life 
extending over a period of thirty-one years. 


Below are the names and addresses of the twenty- 
five readers, who, in consequence of our notice last week, 
first informed us that the last ‘¢s in the word “ hnusband’s,” 
on page 632, col. 2, line 3, was printed upside down, as it 
is here. A gold-plated pencil case has been forwarded to 
each of them :— 


Mr. Louis W. Ke'lett, 17, Pansler Road, Lords p Lane, Fast Dulwich; 
Mr. Isaac, 20, Catherine Street, Vevonvert; Me. A.J. Hanimond, 6, 
Brockley Road, Lewisham High Road, &.B; Mr. A.J  Sto.e, 14, Upper 
Coombe Street, Croydon; Mr. U. J. Saunders, 18, Brighton ‘Terrace, 
Gixton Rowd, sW; Mr. Richad-on, 62 Roe Green, Worstey, Man- 
chester, Mr. H. R. Jones, Fire Station, Barking Road, Canning 
Jown, F.; Mr. W. H. Dyke, S:cer Cottaxe, Ascot ; Mr. James Thaine, 
85, Noel Street, Islington, N.; Mr J. W. ‘Vickell, Waterloo st»tion, S.B.; 
Mrs. J. Bartlett, Wote Strect, Bastugstoke; Mr. IL. Lelusaan, 16, ‘rom. 
well Street, Nuttingham ; Mr. C. G. Willson, 620, Harrow Rowd, Wj Mr. 
c. T. Norman, 17, Gatefurd Road, Work:op; Mr R Knishts, 44, 
Rolleston Street, New Swinden, Wilts; Mr BY FB. Cornw 
Shepherd's Bush Road, W.; r. H. W. Brown, Beuketall, 8: ce one 
Sex; Miss Laura F. Grace, 75, Wiliford Road, Nottinzham; M 
Coop:r, 1, Ebevezer Ferrace, Clayton Strect, Nottinsham; $ 
Bultun, Post Office, Wilford Rosd, Nottingham; Me, WoC) Wooldridze, 
Ashduwn Road, $ Wald n, Essex ; Mr. W. Rogers, 107, Wyrllisna BR 
Camberwell, 8.E.; Mr. EB. 8. Smith, Clifien Villas, Baits 
Baffron Walton; Mr. [. Jealoas, eleiretn Streot, Sue env 
T. Boberts, 26, Mocel Dwellings, Gan siteet, Bhs cars, oie 


Fi 


CTION. 


Mr. Sorrerwicx’s Gas Buu—During the cold 
weather. that we had last winter the gas meter in 
Mr. Butterwick’s house was frozen. Mr. Butterwick 
attempted to thaw it out by pouring hot water over 
it, but after spending an hour upon the effort he 
emerged from the contest with his hair full of dust 
and cobwebs and his temper at fever heat. 

After studying how he should get rid of the ice in 
the meter, ho came to the conclusion that he would 
use force for the pur , and 80, scizing a hot poker, 
he janrmed it akealeeeerekoll and stirred it roun 
pees the meter with a considerable amount of vigour. 
He feltthe ice give way, and he heard the wheels buzz 
round with rathor more vehemence than usual. Then 
he went up stairs. - 

He noticed for three or four days that the internal 
machinery of the meter scemed to be rattling about in 
aremarkable manner. It could be heard all over tho 
house, but he was pleased to tind that it was working 
again in spite of the cold weather, and he retained his 
serenity. 

About two weeks afterwards his gas bill came. It 
accused him of burning during the quarter 1,500,000 
feet of gas, and i called on him to settle to the extent 
of nearly £300,000. 

Before Mr. Butterwick’s hair had time to descend 
after the first shock he put on his hat and went down 
to the gas otlice. He addressed one of the clerks. 

“How much gas did you make at the Blank works 
last quarter?” 

“T dunno ; about half a million feet, T suppose.” 

“Well, you’ve charged me in your bill for burning 
three times ns much as the works made. I want you 
to correct it.” 

“ Let's see the bill. Hm-m—this is all right. It's 
taken from the meter. That’s what the meter says.” 

“ Suppose it does, 1 couldn’t have burned more than 
you made.” 

“Can't help that. The meter can’t be wrong.” 

“Well, but how d’yo account for the difference” 

“Dunno. “Lisn’t our business to go poking about 
afiey scientific truth. Wedepend onthe meter. If 
that says eons burned six million feet, why you 
must have burned it, even if we never made a foot of 
gas out at the works.” 

“To tell the honest truth,” said Butterwick, “that 
meter was frozen, and I stirred itup with a poker, and 
sent it whizzing round.” 

“Price just the same,” said the clerk. 
for pokers just liko we do gas.” 

aut not actually going to have the audacity to 
ask me to pay £300,000 on account of that poker 1” 

“Tf it was £600,090 I’d take it with a caluimess that 
would surprise you. Pay up, or well turn off your 


“We charge 


as. 

“Turn it off and be hanged !” exclaimed Butterwick, 
as be emerged from the oilice tearing his bill to frag- 
wents. Then he went home, and grasping that too 
lavish poxer, he approached the meter. It had re- 
pistered another niillion feet since the hill was made 
out. It was running up ascoreof a hundred fect a 
ininute. In aaonth Butterwick would have owed the 
gas company more than the amount of the nacional 
tebt. So he beat the meter into a shapeless mass, 
tossed it into the strect, and turned off the gas inside 
the cegar. 

Hic is now sitting up at nights writing an essay on 
‘ Our Grinding Monopolies” by the light of a paratha 
amp. 


— 
° 


Tnz first hatters, who appeared in Nuremberg in 
1630, were known as Vilzkappenmacher. It wust have 
heen a hig undertaking for a Nuremberg strect arab 
to say, “ Who's your Latter?” . 


—_—__—}. 


Ir-children were taught to | “ mother,” instead of 
“ma,” the blood-curdling cry of & young goat in the 
adjoining field would never cause an anxious parent 
to rush out and sce what was the matter with her 
darling. 


ee 

Days or Horror.—First Traveller: “ I was in Paris 
during the siege.” 

- Second Traveller: “I was in New York during the 
great riots.” 

Third Traveller: “I was in Scotiand when the rail- 
way strikers paraded the streets with bagpipes.” 

Se 

A sapy, in her lecture on “The Loves of Great Men,” 
asserts that the plancts revolve round tho sun by the 
mfluence of love, like a child revolves about its parent. 
When the wiiter was a boy he used to revolve round 
his parent a good deal, and may have been incited 
thereto by love, but to an unprejudiced observer it 
looked powerfully ke a trunk strap. 

An Unsennenprestep Feat.- Snifkins: “Ye gods! 
Look at Briggs. Isn't he stuck up? What's the 
matter with Lim that he’s grown so pread all of a 
sudden? Vac haired na larbene, or =" 

Biintey : iN ‘ to town the clher 
day tour ti 18 etnies Wal 
two Shetes af ! 


wytleiy 
Wael 


Scoured the silver spoons with brickdust ; 


And such cooking ! 


While a charred 


Tue Commo Antiqur.—An Old Joke once hobbled 


into tho padded room infested by the professional 
Funnyman of a newspaper, while writing his weekly 

rist of Original Selections from the Ancient Humour- 
ists. This Compiler of 
busy revampin, 


Esquire, intr on the last page of his justly 


celebrated work merely to “fill up,” but he glanced up 


cheerfully as the Old Joke dragg himself in. 
“Sir,” said the Old Joke, in feeble accents, “T am 
cast out and deserted by all ; 


week’s issue, or I die.” 


“And that I durst not do,” replied the Beery. arguments that 1 shouid not be a suitable husk pf hoo 


| highly respected daughter, I beg to be forgiven for my per- 


Party. “Though I am a man of Ancient Humour an 
acquainted 
"twould cost me my job; even now they say the pro- 
prietor turns 
relicf. 
of Rome was !aid.” 


“T was contemporancous with our first parents in 


the Garden of Eden,” answered the Old Joke, proudly. 
“Tam the Wandering Jew pea) jokes, Still, it 1s 
hard to be left without a place to 

late day.” 


“Tt is,” admitted the Jester, putting his gum-brush 


in the inkstand. 


“Six months ago,” mused the Old Joke, half speaking 
hope of getting another engagement 


to himself, “I hi 
with Puncn. But it cannot be; 
my natural home.” 

“It is sad,” returned the Jocularity Gentleman ; 
“but I will tell you what you can do. 


Iam cast out from 


retired army officer preferred, get on his staff, and you 
will be all right. Ie will tell you on all occasions, and 
newspapers that scorn you now will print you as new 
on the strength of your patron’s endorsement.” 

A moment Ixter the Old Joke's crutch was heard 
sounding along the pavement on his way to the House 
of Commons. 


—E 
PS 


A Youssznoip IpyLu 


Katy was a raw recruit from Ireland's verdant shore, 
Greener than the grass that grew beside her cabin 


door. 

Katy ainiashed her weight in China, broke the bank in 
glass ; 

Nearly sent us all aloft by blowing out the gas; 

Boiled the radishes fur dinner (something quite 
unique) ; 

made the 

kettle leak. 


Katy had a host of cousins—half a score, I think— 


Always dropping in at mealtimes after food and drink. 


Loud the cheerful Irish voices floated up the stairs 


Just at times when callers’ presence chained us to our 


chiuirs. 

Drenched potatocs, greens we 
couldn't take, ne 
ynd smoking ruin was our choice 
beofsteak. 


But a willirg mind had Katy, so we tricd our best, 


Taught her well inal! things, never taking rest. 


Persevered, for cooks are precious ina country place, 


So we kept on teaching Katy with the best of grace. 


Anil in time, our task rewarded, Katy learned to bake, 
Boil and try, make soups and puddings, even fancy 
caine. 


Courage, then, my weary si-ter, with the raw recruit, 

Ail you need is loving paticnce, it will bear its fruit, 

We have found it so with Katy, though ’twas bard st 
first ; 

She beeaine the best of servants who had been the 
worst 


} And at laut when she had learned to cook and serve 


with grace, 
Katy Icft us without warning for another place. 


—— Se 


A MAN of strong feelings, who last: summer owed a 
good deal of moncy, said, “It is fiendish for a man’s 
creditors to all range themselves on the shady side of 
a strect when he goes out, and make him walk in the 
sun. I believe it’s Unconstitutional thus to use 
licaven’s sunlight to help to colicct a bill” 


——s 


Ratuena funny story reaches usin connection with 
eutomatic chairs. A gentleman seated himself on one 
of these chairs in a public garden, and fell asleep. 
When he awoke he found the gardens deserted, and at 
once concluded that they were closed, and that he had 
Lcen shut in. ising quickly, the seat shut up with a 
bang, and on attempting to move away he discovered 
that his cont had been canght in the nechanism. ‘The 
only way to relesse himself was to drop a penny into 
the slot aud open the seat again. Dut here a dificult 
arose; he hadwt a penny in iis pocket, or, indeed, 
anything loos thanahalfcrown, Vora time he shouted 
and yelled, but no reply came, eo with much anguish 
he sipped Use half-crown invand heeame a free man 
agiin. Thore is now a nice little dispute in progres 
the unfortenate vietinn eluiming his half-crown, an 
tie proprictars of the clair declining to refund, 


Pleasantries of the Past was: 
a joke which the late Joseph Miller, 
u 


I did not even get into 
the almanacs this Roe ; take me in and use me in next 


with Aged Wit, still I cannot use you; 


from my column to the obituaries for 
You know you were old when the foundation 


ay my head at this 


Go to one of 
our popular after-dinner speakers, Parliament man, or 


our union. 


Wrex xnpma 
May 2, 1891. 
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“Don’r Stre !”"—When that eminent scientist, Pro- 
fessor Ectric, had been courting Mr. Hobbs’ daughter 
for several years, he proposed to her, and she accepted 


him. they - referred the matter to 
Mr. Hobbs, and fo to their surprise, that he 
objected. 


Anna Maria, who was not excitable, encouraged her 
lover to believe that “ pepe would get over his spell of 
temper” before tong ; but the professor was impatient. 
As the months passed by and changed into he 
felt hope depast from his bosom, and anally Mr, Hobbs 
received the following note :— 

“« Dear Sir,—Having at last become convinced 


sistency, and desire to renew our old friendship. I not 
intrude on your privacy, but should take it as a favour if 
you would meet one or two ecientific gentlemen at my 
to-morrow evening. Yours ever, -E. L. E 0.” 


Mr. Hobbs read this twice before he answered in 
the affirmative, but he saw no trap in it. He had liked 
the professor very much, and had liked also to meet 
the celebrated men who were to be found at his rooms, 
and to be spoken of as a patron of science. 

Accordingly it was not without pleasure that he 
rang the professor's bell on the appointed evening, and 
was ushered into the room, where, amidst tokens of 
scientific research, were also to be seen-bottles and 
decanters in a row, plates of biscuits, and lobster 
salad, evident. preparations for a feast other than that 
of reason, and a flow of something else besides soul. 

Perhaps, also, there were to be some experiments of 
interest, for in a corner stood a long cylinder of copper, 
wrapped about with red cords, the ends of which were 
fastened to the floor by a series of brass nails. 

A ery to seo you, sir,” said the professor. “ Pray 
be seated.” 

‘Tho two men shook hands, and Mr. Hobbs sunk inte 
the great arm-chair to which the professor pointed. 

“ Where are the other fellows ?” he said. 

“They are coming, sir,” said the professor, in a 
strange voice. “ But before they come, I have a word 
to say to you. Don't stir!” : 

“Why not?” 

“ You are safe in that chair,” said the professor, “at 
least, at present. But if you should rise, the action 
would cause a break in the electric current, and you 
would die instantly. ‘This battery ’””—and he pointed 
to the copper cylinder—“ is connected with your chair 
by wires that pass under the carpet. Where Lait f 
have but to touch a button, and you will be, so to ie 
struck by lightning. Wait! 1 wish youa long li eand 
great happiness. IL love you as if you were my own 
brother, but 1 love your daughter more. I must have 
her, You are her tyrant—her gaoler. I imust have 
assurance, before witnesses, that you will not prevent 
he other menare coming. All you have 
to do is read what I Lave written on this paper 
to them.” 

He placed a sheet of foolscap, eovered with writing, 
in his hand, and the next instant tle door opened and 
four gentlemen were usnered in, They all shook 
hands with Mr. Hobbs, who said to cach in turn: 

“Exeuse my rising—a httle attack of gout,” and 
looked helplessly at the professor, who responded with 


stern frowns, atd who, as soon as all were seated, spoke 


as follows: 
“Gentlemen, you are assembied to witness p recon 


eiljation between my o!d friend Mr, Hobbs and myselé 


He has told ie that he is about to read a few remarks 


appropriate to the occasion, and as they will make me 


very happy, I am anxious to hear them. Pr 
Mr. Hobbs, L bez.” 

And Hobbs read : 

“My Dear Old Friend, Professor Eetrie,—T have knowu 

you hong aad loved you well; you have known und loved 
ine ;.but for various reasons I have long opposed your suit 
ferimy dawshter’s iand. Those reasens arc now remo. 
L hore declare, before these friends, that T welcome you a8 
iy future son-in-law most heartily, and that, on your wed- 
ding day, L will settle upon my daughter the sum of one 
thousand pounds a year. My opposition to the match has 
been public, therefore 1 mako my removal of it vublic also. 
You may be married to-morrow if you like, and desire you 
to express your approval of my act openly.” 


The words uttered, the paper dropped from his 
hands, and he sat listcning to the congratulations 
the little party like a man falling into a trance ; 
tho professor crossed the room and whispered, 

“Rise, and come with me. You are safe.” 

Mr. Hobbs struggled out of tho chair, and the colour 
returned to his face. He was the hero of the evening, 
we he was careful not to approach the great arul- 
Car. 

Ilo felt that he could not revoke words that brought 
him so many compliments, and that a man who pos- 
ecased such aveful powers over life as did the professor 
was a better friend than he was an enemy. 

He was taken home in triumphant proccssion, the 
hero of the hour, at twelve o'clock. The wedding took. 
place in abricf space of time, and Anna Maria had her 
Ulousand a year. But the fun of the evening occur 
when the four confederates unwound the win tow-cor 
fram an old copper kitchen boiler, took up the brass- 
headed nails with a tack-hammer, and carried the 
whole lianuless paraphernalia down to the ecllar with 
shouts of joy. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 2, 1891. 


—— 


“TWO AND A BIT.” 


It isso many years since Lord Young was in the 
House of Commons, that his name is unfamiliar to the 
present House. But some there are who remember 
the good things he used .to say. He inaintains the 
reputation of the jucicial Bench in Edinburgh: 

Ons day he was sitting in the Court of Appeal with 
another judge, also a tolerably big man. It is necessary 
before a Court of Appeal can be formed that three 
judges shall sit. On this occasion another judge of 
remarkably diminutive proportions was brought in, 
and took his seat on the Bench. Lord Young hasa 
habit, much regretted at the Scottish Bar, of constantly 
interrupting counsel—a habit which is, indeed, not 
confined to the Scottish Bench. He was unusually 
provocative on this occasion, to the evideut annoyance 
of the little gentleman who had boen brought in to 
make the quorum. After standing it as long as he 
could, his diminutive lord@hip observed in his blandest 
tones : 

“Perhaps now we may have the advantage of hear- 
ing the counsel.” 

rd Young said nothing; but the way he glared 
on his colleague showed how sharply he felt the 
reproof. When tho case was over, the judges left the 
Bench. Lord Young, in passing, said to a learned 
friond, in a voice audible all over the court : 

“ At ono time it used to be necessary that we should 
have three judges to forin a quorum ; now it appears 
that two and a little bit will do.” : 

—___—>*. 


+ 


LOVE ODDITIES. 


A xnichT is the hero of a singular tale of love and 
oddity. Sir Samucl Smith, an attorney, who was 
knighted for services rendered in the great case, 
Throgmorton v. The Earl of Bute, was stolen in child- 
hood, and could give no other information about 
himself than that his name was “Sammy Smith.” 
Running away from his captors, who had treated him 
brutally, the poor child was injured in tho street, and 
carried to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. A kind-hearted 
nurse took a fancy to the friendless boy and adopted 
him. As ho grew up he often accompanied his foster- 
inother to the hospital, and displayed great assiduity 
as a volunteer attendant on the side 

In this way he chanced to render services to a 
lawyer, named Firmin, by waom he was employed, 
first asa copying clerk, and then in a capacity which 
resulted in Sinith being regularly admitted to practise 
as a solicitor, Mr. Firmin’s criminal practices was 
chiefly conducted by his assistant, who speedily 
attained a considerable reputation by his skill in 
condueting the defence of persons accused of crime. 

Among others forwhom Smith wasthusconcerned was 
a young woman, nained Phabe Somers, of great beauty, 
but very illiterate, who was accused of attempting to 
poison her mother. The circumstances connected with 
the trial, though interesting, are too complicated to 
be given at length. Sutlice it to say that young Smith 
fell desperately in love with his interesting client, who 
consented to become his wife if he could save Aer from 
the doom that threatened her. 

Fully cgpavinced of his lover's innocence, Smith 
worked hard in getting up her defence. A girl named 
Susan Nugent, whom he had occasionally mot at some 
amateur theatricals, and who had resolved, if possibl 
to secure the young lawyer for herself, at length hinte: 
that it was in ier power to give tle cluc nocded to 
establish the prisoner’s innocence. The secret, how- 
ever, she worl not part with except at the price of a 
marriage with Hepaele 

{n this cruel tix Smith consented to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of the woman he loved, and on the morning 
of the day fixed for the trial he was marricd to Susan 
Nugent. The latter faithfully fultilied her part of the 
contract, and gupplied such information us enabjed 
the prisoner’s counscl to show that the poor-girl 
was the victim of a false charge, and she was of 
course acquitted. Smith immediately disappeared 
with his wife, his marriage with whom re been 
secret. Neither Mr. Firmin, nor the girl for whom the 
Great sacritice had been mude, was aware of the cause 
of his disappearance. 

After some years spent as a strolling player, Smith 
returned to Mr. Firmin’s sorvico, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded to his practice, thus becoming a moderately 
rich man. With the wife, to whom he had been thus 
strangely united, he seems to have lived comfortably, 
if not happily ; but both Mra. Smith and her children 
died, nd the lawyer was left a lonely, melancholy 
man 

What had become of Pheebo Somers he could not 
learn. At length, when he had become wealthy and 
renowned, he was one day waited upon by the daughter 
of his early love. He learned that some time after her 
acquittal she had stepped into a situation, which was 

ollowed by a happy marriage, and it was only when 
Iegal advice was needed by Phebo’s husband, in re- 
ference to some property, that the help of the shrewd 
lawyer was sought, and thus the mystery was 
explained. 

J peateer titled victim of the tender passion was Sir 
rh n Dineley. This eccentric baronet was of the 
aed of the Dineleys of Charlton, and was descended 
y the female line from the Royal house of Plantagenet. 
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Having dissipated the wreck of the family estates, he 


obtained the pension of a “ poor knight of Windsor.” 

His chief occupation thenceforth consisted in adver- 
tising for a wife, and —? thirty years were passed 
in assignations to mect the fair respondewts to his 
advertisementa, His figure was most grotesque. In 
wet weather he was mounted on a pair of hig’: pattens; 
he wore tho coat of the Windsor uniform, with an ein- 
broidered velvet waistcoat, satin breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and a full-bottomed wig. In this finery he might 
be scen one day strolling at iis ease, and tho next out 
marketing, carrying a penny loaf, 1 morsel of butter, 
a quartern of sugar, and a Parting candle. Twice or 
thrice a year ho went to London, visitiig Vauxhall 
Gardens and the theatres. He estimated his fortune— 
if it could only have bven recovered—at £399,000 , 

He invited the widow as well as the blooming maiden 
of sixteen to correspond with him, addressing them in 
printed documents, bearing his signature, in which he 
specified the amount the ladies must possess. He ex- 
pected less with youth than with age or witowhood ; 
adding that few ladics would bo eligible who did not 
possess at least £10,000 a yoar, which, however, was 
nothing compared to the honour his high birth and 
royal descent would confer. To the last he cherished 
the expectation of forming a matrimonial connection 
with some lady of property; but, after all, died o 
bachelor in 1808. oa , 

The following is a copy of onc of his advertiso- 
ments ;— 

“To the angelic fair, of true Enzlish breed. Sir John 
Dineley, of Windsor Castle, recommenda himself and ‘his 
ample fortune to any angelic beanty of goo breed, fit to 
koep up the name of an ancient family ennobled by deeds 
of arma and ancestral renown =[ortune favoars the bold. 
Such ladies as this advertisement may induce to apply or 
ecnd their agents (but not servants or matrons) may direct 
tome at the Castle, Windsor. Happiness and pleasure are 
acreeable objecta, which should be reyzarded as weil as honour. 
The lady who thus becomes my witfo will be a baronctess, 
and rank accordingly as Lady Dinelce$, of Windsor. Good 
and favour ta all adie of Great Britain. Pull no caps on 
his account, but favour him wit your siniles, and pceans of 
pleasure await your stcps !” 


OF oddities in the shape of matrimonial advertise- 
ments, the newspapers have, nt various times, sup- 
plied an almost inexhaustible store. The following 1s 
certainly second to none in quiintness. It was pub- 
lished in Belf?’s Messenger, of May 28th, 1797, and was 
there stated to be a recent extract from a Cumberland 
newspaper :— 

**May no miscarriage prevent my marrage! Matthew 
Daweon, in Bothwell, Cumberland, intends to be married 
in Holm Church on the Thursday before Whitsuntide next, 
whenever that may happen, and to return to Hothivell to 
dino. Mr. Reid gives a turk-y to b2 roasted; Edward 
Clementson gives a fat lamb to hb roasted ; Joseph Gibson 
give. a fat ealf to be roasted; Williaa Elliott gives a hen 
to be roasted ; and, in order that all this roast meat may be 
well basted, do you receive, Mary Benson, Betty Hodg- 
son, Mary Bushley, Molly Fisher, Sarah Briscoe, and Bett 
Porthouse give, each of you, a pound of butter. Tho ad- 
vertiser wail vide everything else for so festive an occa- 
sion. And ke kershy ives notice to all young womea 
desirous of changing their conditiun, that he is at present 
diseng ged ; iat nleaas them to consider that, although 
there be luck im leisure, yet, in this case, delays are dan- 

erous, for, with him, he is determined it shall be first come 
first served. 
* So come along lasses, who wished to be marsied 
Mat Dawson is vexed that so long he has tarried.’” 


Whether the event came off on the appointed day 
history does not say ; but it is amusing to note the 
confidence with which Matthew names the day even 
before he has chosen the lady upon whom he will 
confer his name. It is to be hoped that the bounty of 
his neighbours in supplying so much “ roast meat” was 


not in vain. 
——E 
“ Have you anything to say prisoner, before sentence 


is passed upon you ¢” asked the judge. y ; 
“No, my lord, except that it takes very little to 
please me. 
ae enews 


MrvgraocicaL Proressor: “ Now I ask you, as a 
ractical miner, what spade do you think is the very 


est ? 
Student (scornfully) : “ Why, the ace, of course.” 
——— 


Reporres: “1 hare 4 Bpeet seheme 

City Editor (eagerly): ‘“ What is it?” 

Hepner: fee me have £5, and I'll write up a 
three-column sensation on ‘ How it feels to have a new 
suit.’” 

—_-3 -—___. 

ScenzE—Farmyard.—Small Child (to her mother): 
“Mamma, why do the chickens eat lime?” 

Mother: “To make shells for their nas, my dear.” 

Small Child: “Then, mother, if they didn’t eat any 
lime, would they lay poached eggs 1” 

——_ 

Morner: “ Why,Johnny! Whaton earth have you 
been doing ?” . 

Johnny: “FPight’n! And you owe me half-a-crown 
on it. YOu know that tooth you was going to pay a 


dentist to draw 1” 


“ ” 


© Well, Billy Biffer knocked it out.” 
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NOT TO BE BLOWN OUT. 


parte youd -_ 80 args that it is hard for some 
eep up with it. young countryman came 

up to London the other day and remained over night 
at an hotel He retired at ten o'clock, and about mid- 
night the hall-porter noticed a peculiar odour, as of 
burning cloth. He roused tho manager and called a 
policeman, and the three men at once began an inves- 
tigation, They were not very long in locating the seat 
of the trouble in the young countryman’s room, and a 
few minutes’ hammering brought him to the door, with 
a request to know what they wanted. As soon as the 
manager entered the room he saw the cause of the 
coed odour. The guest had wrapped a towel 
round the incandescent electric light globe, and it had 
become scorched. 

“What on earth do you mean by this?” demanded 
the manager. 

“The light hart my eyes, and I wanted to shade it,” 
explained the young tellow, 

ee n’t you put it out, then?” 

” answ the countryman, apologetically, “I 
| blew at the thing till 1 thought I'd go to 
pi and then I gave it up.” ° 

Well, they did the job for him, and with sorrowful 
faces left him to repose. ; 


—————3-+___ 


Cycirvo has been recommended as a means of te- 
ducing fat, and a young man who has tried says it is 
a capital thing. He has been falling offever since he 
bought his machine. 

——————f-—__. 


It is right and proper for a man to be considerate 
and self-denying towards youngsters, but the man 
who recently refused to eat wliitobait because he 
by be robbing the cradle of the deep slightly over- 

i 


blew on 


—~3—__ 


_ A wan who was well dressed but without a sixponce 
in his pocket bespoke a most admirable dinner at a 
well-known restaurant, and enjoyed it; he then gave 
this order to the obsequious waiter. 

‘And now, my man, you may bring a policeman.” 


A custowse with about three hairs left out of his 
original stock of capillary attractions took possession 
of a chair in a barber's shop. 

“ Lehall want the parting made in the middlo,” he 
said to the attendant who waited on him. 

The latter studied the bald cranium for some tima, 
and then, asked with a puzzled expression: “but, please, 
sir, what shall I do with the third hair?” 


—7-—___ 


Heap or rue Fiem (to applicant for the position of 
office boy): “ You've never worked in a business office 
before, and can’t read or write?) Then what the 
plague do you mean by coming here? Where have 
you been all your life, you young scamp ?’ 

Ss ee “I wuz working in Porter's siubles last, 
an’ [— 


Head of the Firm: “My dear fellow! Sit down 
here—have a , won't yout Now, tell me can- 
didly, what do you think of ‘Raceland’ for the Moa- 
mouth Cup!” : 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


We are going to try if we can so arrange that our 
readers will benefit themselves, us, and one another 
during the coming snpitaen Chemie by turning 
holiday experiences to profitable account—us by pro- 
viding an interesting feature for the paper—one af- 
other by showing how a holiday can be hest spent. 

Our past experience in the conduct of a popular 
journal, tells as during the summer months, the 
interest taken in a Weekly Prize Story Compotition 
arestly ee aA 

‘@ propose, ore, with our issue for next 
week, to drop the Prize Story until the end of 
September, substituting for it a weekly article under 
the general heading Hotipay Haunts. These articles 
we wish our readers to contribute. They must be 
about 1,000 worda (or a column of the paper) in le: 
and we shall o Guineas for the best to 
every week, publishing it with the author’s name and 
address. mpetitions ahould be marked “ Holiday” 
cone ie pace 

¢ articles must of course be original, and the act 
experiences of readers during bolnay tri elas 
no reason why anybody should not try for the pri 
for we shall not study literary style so much as rs 
Ge tall wank: wee con 

Ve } week award the prize to th : 
Tone which seems to us of most dean interout and 
utility. 

We do not undertake any responsibilit: with regard 
to the safe return of unanitaiia MSS., Thon hse 
care will be taken to send back those with whok 
stamped envelopes are enclosud. The rest will be 
destroyed. 
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OUR PRIZE STORY, 


——————————— 
Tue following story, sent by 
Mr. T. Y. WHITEHEAD, 
CoMMVERCIAL STREET, 
BRIGHOUSE, 


js the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
him a cheque for Two Guineas. 


———— 


A GRATEFUL PATIENT. 


Dr. Tispits stood in his porch and looked up and 
down the deserted High Street of Guildbury with a con- 
tented smile, the while he buttoned his driving-gloves. 
The little doctor had good cause to be content with 
himself and with everything else—with his growing 
practice, with his comfortable house, and with the 
world in general. 

There was no one about, but this was not to be won- 
dered at, for a circus had just come into Guildbury. 

The doctor was climbing into his gig when a yell 
startled him. A freckled boy with saucer eyes dashed 
round the corner. 

“Doctor!” he gasped, ‘“eome quick! The circus 
has got a fire, an’ the best elephant’s bein’ roasted !” 
“Cot in here with me,” said the doctor, “and if-T 
find you're trying to be funny, I'll drop you in the 
river.” 

When they reached the circus grounds they found a 
crowd round a small tent. A strong odour of burnt 
leather confirmed Johuny’s story. Dr. Pibbit pushed 
his way through the throng. and gazed upon the huge 
beast, lying on her side on the griss, her broad shoul- 
ders charred and quivering. Her bulk expanded and 
contracted with spasms of agony, and from time to 
time she uttered a moaning sound. On her head was 
astructure of red cloth about the sizo of a bushel 
basket, apparently intended to look like a soldier’s 
forage can. 

By her side stood her keeper and the proprietor 
of the show, a large man with a dved moustache, a 
wrinkled face, and hair oiled and frizzed. These two 
Lewailed their loss alternately. 

“The best elephant in the business,” cried the 
showman. “Barnum never had no trick clephant like 
Yenobia. Ob, there’s been a blight on me since | 
showel aginst the Sunday school picnic !” 

“That there clephant’s been like my own child,” 
groaned the keeper.“ Pve slep’ alongside of her every 
nizht for fourteen whole years.” 

ro doctor had been carefully examining 

ationt. is 

“Tf there is any analozy-—” he began. 

“Nouralogy !? ‘snortel the indignant showman ; 
“'t ain't nearalogy, you pill-box, she’s cooked.” 

“TE there is any analogy,” repeated Dr. Tibbit, 
flushing a little, “between her case and a human 
being, [think To can save your eleptsnt. Cet mea 
barrel of Linseed oil, and drive these people away.” 

The doctor's orders were obeyed with eager sub- 
mission. Hetook off his coat, and went to his work. 
He hal never doctored anelephant, and the job inter 
ected im, At the end ofan hour, Zcngbin's sulferings 
Ace sonewlint alleviated. 

“V1! cali to morrow at noon,” said the doctor. 

When De. Tibbit eviled at twefve on the morrow, he 
fore! Zenobia's tnt ne tly ropad in, an amphitheatre 
of cirens bonches constructed round her, and this 
amphitheater packed with peaple. 

“ota shila apiece fram then,” whisvered the 
ghiewniiy, “fost to see you dress the wounds.” Sub- 
sayiently the showman relieved his mind toa casual 
aequaintines,  % He's got a heart h av flint, that 
dostor he eid :“Smade ine turn ont every one of them 
andgive or their money back before hed lay a hand 
to Zenolial a i 

Bot at the doctor supnre ced the clinis, neither he 
nor Urs shower suffered. Prom dawn till dusk ponte 
: miles round to stare a shillings worth at 
tolophant. ‘The show went off ina day or 
ing Zenobirte recover at leisure j and as at 
ibaa inereased basine 
“telortunt. 
‘Leven better, The fame of his new 
cul far and wile, People seemed to think 
sacelephant he caurl care any: 
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desired to | lof his howe. He had found 
her starting out for a drive in Your Matcon’s daz-eart. 
Now, the dost 

but when a yeung woman is inscrutable as te the state 


ee 


of her affections, when the richest man in the neigh- 
bourhood is devoting himself to her, and when the 
young lady's mother is backing the rich man, a 
young ric doctor may well fecl perplexed and 
anxious over his chance of the prize. 

The doctor was so troubled, indeed, that he paid no 
heed to aheavy, repented thud behind him, on the 
macadamized road. His gentlo little mare heard it, 
though, and began to curvet and prance. ‘Ihe doctor 
was pulling her in, and calioing her whenhe interrupted 
himself to shout: 

“Get off me !” 

Something like a yard of rubber hose was rubbing 
itself against his face. He looked round and saw 
Zenobia, her chain dragging from her hind foot, her 
red cap a-cock on her head, trotting along by the side 
of his vehicle, snorting with joy, and evidently bent 
on lavishing her pliant, serpentine, but leatherly 
caresses upon his person. His fear vanished in a 
moment. The animal's intentions were certainly 
wel to put it mildly. He reflected that if he could 

eep his horse ahead of her he could lead her back 
towards her tent. He had hardly guessed, as yet, the 
depth of the impression which he had made upon 
Zenobin’s heart, which must have been a large organ, 
if the size of her eara was any indication—according to 
the popular theory. 

The doctor got is elephant round without further 
misadventure, and they started up the road towards 
Zenobia’s tent, Zenobra caressing her benefactor, while 
shudders of antipathy ran over his frame. In a few 
minutes the keeper hove in sight. Zenohia saw him 
first, blew a shrill blast on her trumpet, close to the 
doctor's ear, bolted through a hedge, tumbered across 
aturnip field, and disappeared in a wool, leaving the 
d tor to quict his excited horse and to face the keeper, 
who advanced with rage in his eye. 

“What do you mean,” he begin, 
elephant’s affections away from him? You ain't got 
no more morals than a Turk, you ain't. That elephant 
an’ me has been partners for fourteen years, an’ here 
you come hetween ws.” 

“T don't want your confounded elephant,” roared 
the doctor : “why don’t you keep it chained u De 

“She busted hr chain to get after you,” replied the 
keeper. “Oh, I seen you two lallygagzin’ all along 
the road. I knowed you wa'nt no good the first time 
I set eyes on yer, a-sayin’ yor outlandish words over 
the poor, dumb beast.” 

The doctor resolved to banish 
vocabulary. 

The next morning, about four o'clock. Dr. Tibbit 

awoke with a troubled mind. He had driven home 
after miduight from a late call, and he had had an 
uneasy fancy that he saw a great shadowy body 
ambling along in the mist-hid fields hy the roadside. 
He jumped out of bed and went to the window. 
Below him, completely covering the nasturtium bad, 
her prehensile trunk ravaging the early ohrysanthe- 
mums, stood Zenobia, swaying to and fro, the dew 
glistening on her seamed sides beneath the early 
morning sunlight. The doctor hastily dressed himself 
and slipped down stairs and out, to meet this Fran- 
kenstein monster of affection. 
There was bat one thing to do. Zenobia would 
follow hiin wherever he went—she rushed madly 
through the roses to greet him—and his only course 
was to lead her out of the town before people began to 
get up, and to detain her in some remote nieadow until 
he contd get her keeper to cone for her and secure her 
by force or stratakon. 

The docter found a secluded field, and there he sat 
down ona stile to wait until some farmer or market- 
gardener should pass by to carry his message to the 
keeper. 

Yonobdia stood by his side, dividing her attention 
between the caresses she bestowed on him and the care 
she was abliged (o take of her red cap, which was: not 
tightly strapped on, and slipped in various directions 
at every movement of her gigantic head. 

She was unmistakebly happy. From time to time 
she trumpeted cheerily. She phieked up tutts of grass, 
and offered Khem to the dectos, Tle reruced them, and 
she ate them he:self. Ones he took a dvisy from her, 
absent inindily, aud she was so greatly pleases that 
she smoshed his hatin her endeavonrs to pet him. ‘The 
doetar wag a kind-hearted man. He had to adenit threat 
Yonobivmennt well) Tle patted her trank, and made 
hitters wo Her elephantine ecstacy eame near 
being the death of hin. if 

Still, the farmer eune not, nor the market eardener. 
Dr. Trbbit bowen to think that he had chosen a 
Invadow that was too seceded. At list two boys 
appeared. After staring at him anil at Zonobiy tor 
Fethem sevced to prodite : Zenobivs 
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He went to the chemist’s, and as he went he pulled 
ovt a note-book and wrote down a prescription. 

When the chemist looked at it he was taken short of 
breath. 

“ What's this?” he asked —“ a bombshell ¢” 

“Put it up,” said the doctor, * and don't talk so 
much.” 

He lingered nervously on the chemist’s steps, look- 
ing up and down the street. He had sent a boy to 
order his nan to harness his horse. 

Bye-and-by the chemist put his head out of the door. 
“T’ve got some asafectida pills,” he said, “that are gour 
oN bit, and half a pound of rhubarb that has turned 

a” 

“ Pat ’em in,” said tho doctor, grimly, as he saw 
Zenobia coming in sight far down the street. 

She came up while the doctor was waiting for the 
bolus. ‘Twenty-three boys were watching them, 
although it was only seven o'clock in the morning. 

His gig came to meet htm at last, and he entered it 
and drove rapidly out of town, with Zenobia trotting 
contentedly behind him. Presently he drew rein, and 
Zenobia approached. 

* Zenobia—pill !” said the doctor. 

As she had often done in her late illness, Zenobia 
opened her mouth at the word of command, and swal- 
lowed the infernal bolus. ‘Then they started again, 
and the doctor made for Zenobin’s tent. 

But Zenobia’s pace was sluggish. She had been 
dodging about the woods for two nights, and she was 
tired. \When the doctor whipped up, she seized the 
gig by any convenient projection, and held it back. 
This damaged the gig and frightened the mare ; but it 
accomplished Zenobia’s end. Tt was eleven oclock 
before Jim Bumgardner’s © Half-way House” loomed 
up white afar down the dusty road, and the doctor 
knew that his roundabout way had at length brought 
him near tothe tield where the circus tent had been 
pitched. 

He drove on with a lighter heart in his bosom. He 
had not heard Zenohia behind hin for some time. He 
did not know what had become of her, or what she 
was doing, but he learned later on. 

The doctor had compounded a pill well calculated to 
upset Zenobia, ‘That it would likewise give her acon. 
suming thirst, he had not considered. But chemistry 
was doing its duty without regard tohim, A thirst like 
a furnace burned within Zenobia, Capsicum anit 
chloride of lime were doing their work. She gasped 
and groaned. She searched for water. She filled her 
trunk at a wayside trough, and poured the contents 
into her mouth. Then she came to Bumgardner’s, 
where a dozen casks of beer and a barred of whut 

assed at Bumgardner’s for gin stood on the pavement, 
Yenobin’s circus experience had taught her what a 
water-Larrel meant. She applied her knowledge. 
With her forefoot she deftly staved in the head of one 
cask after another, and with her trunk she drew up 
the beer and the gin, and delivered them down her 
throat, If you think her taste at fault, remember th- 
bolus. 

Buineardner rushed out and assailed her with a 
bungstarter. She turned upon him and squirted beer 
over him until he was covered with an irridescent 
lather of foam from head to foot. Then she finished 
the barrels and went on her way to overtake tic 
doctor. 

The docter was speeding his mare merri 
grateful for even a momentary reFef from Zenolivs 
attentions, when, at one and the same time, he heard a 
heavy, unceriain thumping on the road behind him, 
and “the quick patter of a horse’s hoofs on the 
roid ahead. He glanced behind him first, and sav 
Yenobia, She swayed from side to side, more than wag 
her wont. Her cap was fir down over her deft eve. 
Her aspect was rikish, and her gait was unsteady. 
The doctor did not know it, bat Zenobia was drunk. 
Rocking from side to side, reeling across the road and 
hack, trumpeting in) imbevile, inexpressive tenn, 
Zonobia advanced, 

The doctor looked forward, 


Tom Matson sat in his 
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Vewn the road lit by the golden sunset. ‘Phat wis Ue 
end of Zenobin’s fidelity. 
Miss Barker is now Mrs, Tibbits. 
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SAILING UNDER THE SEA. 


Tou several centuries the problem of submarina 


payigcation has occupied the attention of inventors. 


Jn Jozv a Dutchman, named Van Drebbel, constructed 


adoat to carry twelve “rowers” and a few passengers, 


why performed the journey from Westminster to 


Greenwich beneath the surface of the Thames. Sixty- 
ave years later a Huguenot, Carl Papin, demonstrated 
ia the presence of the Landgraf, Charles of Hesse, that 
was possible to propel a covered wooden boat under 
tie water, though his vessel was smaller and less com- 
jote than that of Van Drebbel. 

jin 1774 a dockyard labourer of Yarmouth, named 
Pay, after a series of experiments in models, per- 
suided a capitalist to provide him with funds for 
the construction of a fifty-ton sloop. This, when 
iwilt, was hermetically covered in, and provided with 
m inner air chamber, wiftch the inventor claimed 
would be sufficient “to lift up again the vessel when 
sunk under the water.” With Day on board, the sloop 


vis sunk in Plymouth Sound, but the spectators 
vatched in vain for its reappearance, and Day 
perished, an early martyr to science. 


Vrobably the first submarine boat which approached 
really useful success, was that made by David Bushness, 
in Connecticut, towards the close of the last century. 
‘Vias was of a flattened oval ‘shape, contained a 


resctve of compressed’ air, and was armed with ao 


petard charged with 160 Ibs. of gunpowder. “The navi- 
<ttor, on approaching an enemy's ship, could sink his 
octtout of sight; but the mechanism for attaching the 
petard to a hostue hull, and exploding it by means 
ot clockwork, was of faulty construction, and failed 
toact. Bushness, his boat, and the American cruiser 
v hich had them on board, were all sunk by a British 
hiun-of-war. 

!ulton’s experiments in Brest Harbour at the com- 
mecncement of the present century, and his Vautelus, in 
which he and four companions, descended in the water 
to a depth of thirty feet, remained there an hour, and 
then rose to the surface, were destined to draw tlre 
attention of British statesmen to the possibilities of 
submarine navigation ; andor some years ex peritnents 
ly private individuals were subsidised by the Govern- 
ment. Among these may be included the craft of the 
famous smuggler Johnson, constructed with money 
supplied by the Admiralty, but actually destined to 
facilitate the escape of Napoleon from St. Helena. 
Napoleon died during the construction of the boat ; 
but subsequent experiments showed that it could 
remain under water for a couple of hours, being pro- 
pelled by o wheel and crank. 

During the American Civil War numerous sub- 
marine “cigar-boats” were constructed, for the pur- 
pose of launching torpedoes at the enemy’s ships ; 
and it was at this epoch that something like success 
was attained. ‘These boats, termed “ Davids”—an 
allusion tothe power of the Scriptural David against 
Goliath—dived under the keel of a vessel at auchor 
towing after thei torpedoes, which, striking the hull of 
the ship; were destined to explode and sink it. The 
courage and daring of the Americans were shown in 
the navigation of these dangerous craft. Many were 
capsized, some “dived” too deeply, and, sticking in 
tie mud at the bottom of the harbour, remained tast, 
and drowned their crews ; others were destroyed in the 
explosion caused by the torpedo they towed, perishing 
with the crew of the enemy's ship which they destroyed ; 
\ut crews were always ready to man the Davids as 
last as they were constructed; and when the war 
timinated, the lessons taught by experience had 
isulted in the production of a submarine boat which 
could be navigated with something like safety and 
preeision, 

Of more recent years, both the French and Russian 
Governments have expended large sums in the con- 
struction of various craft destined to navigate the 
depths of the ocean. The former appear to pin their 
lath to the Goubet, so named after its inventor, which, 
thiven by electricity, carries a crew of six, is armed 
with a pair of shears for cutting its way through 
torpedo nettings, and can discharge one or more 
tor pcdocs from the interior. The Goubet can remain 
under water for nearly an hour, and all trials are 
tcpurted to have been perfectly satisfactory. Russia 
has a torpedo-boat of he Goubet style, but with modi- 
Heations in the air supply, and the “planes” which 
direct the angles at which it “dives” and rises again 
to the surface are said tobe improvements on the 
erigiial model. : = 

lu Gritain, experts declare the Mordenfeldt to be the 
Silnuaurine boat of the future. It is of cigar shape, 
sixty-four feet long, nine feet beam amidships, carries 
sity tons of coal, and can desvend to a depth of fifty 
heot under the water. Vertical screws force the vessel 
to descend, and there is an ample supply of air for the 
crew of nine men. Stability when submerged is pre- 
saved hy balance rudders, which, kept by automatic 
Hr en iw perpetual plane, control the tendency to 
“ive or oscillate. At present steam is the recognised 
motive power, but it 1s probable that at no distant 
here oly vtricity will be substituted. Apart from their 
"lity in time of war as torpedo-boats, it is claimed 
‘hit there is a future for submarine crafts in the con 
‘eyance of despatches or passengers at times when 

mins render navigation on the surface of the ocean 


“inset ous or even inpracticable, 
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BELIEFS ABOUT RAINBOWS. 


Tuz rainbow is frequently credited with t 
power for good or evil It is a widespread belief that 
it hides vast riches or brings fortune or good luck 
with it. In Suabia it is said to rest on Lowls of gold ; 
in Hungary, that cups of silver will be found where it 
touches the carth or water, and the finder will divine 
the future. It is quite likely that a shve cast over it 
will fall on the other side tilled with gold, as it is 
believed in Berne and aniong Suabian peasants. The 
difficulty is to get it over. 

Czech tradition says that if iron or other base 
metal be cast into the rainbow it will turn to gold, 
and similar things are recorded of it in the Tyrol In 
many parts of Germany a golden key or a treasure is 
said to be found where the rainbow touches the earth ; 
in Portugal’ a silver hen; and in modern Greece, a 
curious Byzantine coin, called a Constantine, Any- 
one finding this will be endowed with marveltous 
power. 

fn Norway it is said that a cup and spoon, witha 
kind of gruel, will be found where the bow rests. It 
is also believed to bestow health. Among tho Laps, 
if you can reach the bow and touch it, you will have 
the healing power. he water found beneath the 
arch will, it is believed, cure thoso afflicted with 
madness. Old women keep this water in trenches 
dug in the ground, or in a hollow tree, but not in 
the house, where it will lose its force or bring some 
disaster to the household. It is also said that flocks 
should not be pastured where the bow rests, or they 
will fall sick. i 

German peasants say the touch of the bow will 
render plants odorous. On the other hand, in some 
departments of France the rainbow is said to injure 
plants on which it rests, to dry up vines, and to ruin 
the harvest. In Bohemia, also, it withers up the 
herbage, say the peasants. Inthe Ukraine you must 
not put out your tougue at the rainbow, or it will dry 
up. 

In IHfungary there is a fairy sitting on the water 
where the rainbow touches it, and whomsoever she 
sees first will die. Esthonians say the bow is but the 
scythe used by the thunder to chase wicked souls. In 
Austria-Hungary thesick arepot allowed to liestretched 
at full length when the first bow of spring appears, 
for it is thought they would die if permitted to do so. 
Many ordinary tasks must not then be performed 
for fear of evil. 


——t 
AN OFFICIAL 


“ SWEEP.” 


LiKE the clubs, the West-End Government offices 
often get up what is familiarly known as an “ official 
sweep” on the result of some big race, to which the 
highest as well as the lowest clerk may subscribe. 
Some years ago the head of a department which shall 
he nameless took two shares, and then went out of 
town for a few-days. On his return, the day before 
the race, he found on his table two cards, on one of 
which was written “The Duke of Parma,” and on the 
other “Lord Clifton.” He rang the bell for the 
messenger. 

“When did the Duke. of Parma call here?” he 
inquired. 

“Don't know, sir.” 

© Well, when did Lord Clifton come ?” 

“Can't say, sir,” said the messenger. 

“Very odd,” said the chief, and forthwith went to 
the second in command and asked him whether he 
knew when the distinguished visitors had called. 

“Duke of Parma?” asked the second in command, 
after a litt!s consideration. “It must be the ex-Duke 
of Parma. I am sure I haven't a notion when they 
came.” : 

‘Thereupon the head of the department sent for bis 
private secretary. 

“Mr. Johns,” said he, “do you know anything about 
this? When did these gentlemen call ? j have asked 
everybody, and nobody seems to have seen them.” 

The secretary could not reply for a few minutes? 
for his efforts to suppress his laughter, which nearly 
caused his death.” At last he managed to say: 

“It's the sweep, sir.” 

“Sweep, sir! What sweep, sir?” exclaimed the 
head of the department, gotting angry. 

“The otticial sweep, sir !” 

“The official, sweep, sir?” said the chief, fairly 
losing his temper. “ Aid how dare the official sweep, 
sir, come into my room and put cards upon my 
table with these names upon them?” 

At last the matter was explained. Of course, the 
names on the cards were simply those of the horses 
which had been drawn in the sweep. 


WHE LOVERS’ PRIZE. 


Saturday, April 283th, was the last day 
for the receipt of Coupons sent in Com- 
petition forthe £100. Weshall endeavour 
to so arrange that the announcement will 
appear in our next issue, 
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A TOWN OF TAME DEER. 


I HAVE travolled a great deal, and seen many curious 
things, but none more strange, I think, than I once 
saw in Japan, 

As | was leaving Kioto, on my first expedition to the 
venerable and romantic city of Nara, one of the most 
ancient towns of the Japanese Empire, I received a 
singular cautdon fron my merry friend Oshikoji. 

“Expect strange visitors,” he cried. “Prepare to 
meet the most wonderful acquaintances you lave ever 
encountered in all your travels!” 

But 1 had seen so many rare and marvellous things 
in Japan that the admonition was forgotten before my 
journey was fairly begun. 

Arriving at Nara ona bright summer afternoon, I 
found comfortible quarters in the upper storey of the 
largest inn that the place contained. Ktter responding 
to the Jand!ord’s salutations and accepting the wishes 
of his household for my health and happiness, I pro- 
ceeded to make a change of dress. 

While thus engaged | was digturbed by aloudclatter- 
ing on the floor below, presently followed Ly the sound 
of heavy footsteps clambering up the rough staircase 
which led to my apartment. 

Somebody was making au extremely noisy and 
cluinsy attempt to intrude upon my priyacy There 
was no door to close, for, as in most -rusiie Japanese 
habitations, the rooms of the second storéy were reached 
through a hole cut in the floor, to which no covering 
was provided. 

Imagine my amazement when a pair of spreading 
antlers rose through the aperture, Followes: by the 
delicate and gracetul head of a young-deer. The 
warning given in Kioto came suddenly to.my remem- 
brauce. Truly i more astonishing visitor to one’s 
bedroom could not be conceived of. 

Struggling awkwardly to his feet, the pretty animal 
advanced with friendly confidence, and gazed into my 
face with what I took to be a look of gentle interroga- 
tion. Having, however, no suspicion as to the purpose 
of his coming, | stared blankly in return, until, with a 
toss of his horns and a snitl of disappointinont, he 
moved to the inspection of iny baggage, which lay 
loosely scattered upon the matting. as 

For several minutes he made himself free with my 
wardrobe, pushing various objects about with his nose, 
and apparently searching for something to his taste ; 
but the investigation proved fruitless, and, fixing his 
big eyes reprouchfully upon me, he stalked gravely to 
the staircase and descended backwards with comical 
deliberation, fecling his way with a security that be- 
tokened a practised familiarity with the interior struc- 
ture of human dwellings. - : 

On setting forth to explore the neighbourhood a 
little later, | was abundantly, not to say oppressively 
supplied with the extraordinary companionship of 
which I had been forewarned. 

Streets, gardens, and parks were thronged with deer 
of all sizes and ages. Wherever the eye could reach 
they night have been counted by thousands. ‘They 
secmed to constitute the real population of the city 
and they certainly displayed far greater activity and 
interest in life than their human co-residents. - 

Several of them at once approached me with the 
same anxious look of inquiry that my unbidden guest 
at the inn had worn. Again I failed to comprehend, 
until a group of stags surrounded me, and signitied, by 
unmistakeable actions, that | was required to accom- 
pany thein to a certain corner, at which a pedlar of 
sweet cakes was stationed. It was impossible to resist 
their pressing invitation, although there was nothing 
violent in their demonstrations. They closed round 
me, and waited patiently while [ purchased a supply 
of their favourite refreshment, and fed them, one after 
another, by hand. 

At various points of the Temple groynds I was com- 
pelled to repeat this operation, and | soon learned that 
the sale of crisp biscuit, for consumption by the deer, 
was one of the established industries of the place. 

For more than one thousand years these beautiful 
creatures have fearlessly enjoyed the freedom of Nara, 
in obedience to the legendary decree of a tender- 
hearted Empress of olden times. 

This lady, moved to compassion by the plaintive 
cries of a hind whose mate had been destroyed by the 
hunters, signified her command that in all ages to come 
no deer should be wantonly slain within the environs 
of the city. ‘Io this day tlre tradition is respected, and 
no man’s hand is lifted against these harmless inhabit- 
ants of the woods. 

They dwell in little lodges provided by the priest 
who are their authorised Bm and protectors, an 
they pass their lives in familiar association with the 
citizens, whom they outnumber by ten to one. All doors 
are open to them, and the idea that danger can result 
froin this intimate fellowship with the race of bipeds 
never darkens their innocent thoughts. Their privi- 
leged existence is one of the happiest illustrations of 
the natural simplicity and humanity of the Japaucse 
people. 

But the growth of foreign influence is rapid in the 
land, and it is to be feared that the cruel disregard for 
animal life which manifests itself in the pursuit of 
what is known to Europeans as “sport” may, before 


long, condemn to merciless extermination the strange 
population of Nara. 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pacz more PARTICULARLY ror LapDIEs. 


IsopeL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household masters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Hows Notes. 


¢ Put asmall pinch 
To Analyse Well Water. of permanganate 
of potash into a wine-glass of water, not stir it, 
but just observo the colour; if of a dull claret or 
maroon, be sure it is inpregnated—the worse the colour 
the greater the danger. Make a point of testing the 
well at least once a month. (Reply to Op Sart. 


Vight Air It has been said that fully half of 
s¥agil ALM the diseases we suffer from are 
caused by sleeping with closed windows. There is 
probably some exaggeration in this statement, but 
the fear of night air which some people have is un- 
reasoning. In large towns the comparative absence 
of smoke at night makes the air purer than it is in the 


daytiuie. 
aes. § aap Captain or thin water 
Decilled Biscuits.  yigeuita are. best for these. 
Spread them lightly with butter on both sides, and 
sprinklo liberally with red pepper or cayenne (accord- 
ing to the pepper heat you require), and grill over a 
elear fire till crisp. Send up very hot. Another form 
of devilled biscuit is to nix the pepper, and sometimes 
curry powder, with tho flour when the biscuits are 
being made, but the first method is the most usual. 


ae . uarter of a pound of 
Bachelor's Pudding. pao ed euarts 


of a pound of currants, quarter of a pound of apples, 
two ounces of sugar, a little nutmeg, threo eggs, a 
little essence of lemon. Put the bread in a in. 
Peel and chop the apples, wash and dry the currants, 
and stir both in; udd the sugar, nutmeg, and lemon. 
Mix well. Beat up the eggs very well; stir them in. 
Pour into a well-buttered mould, cover with a buttered 
paper, and steam two hours. 


‘ee yi5,y@ It often happens that le 
Buked Oniois. who scorn riled onisha one 
bake: ones with arclish. ‘I'he onions should be scalded 
and then have their skins removed, after which they 
should bo dropped into salted boiling water, which 
shonld be twice changed. When soft, but not broken, 
they are eut in quarters and arranged in a baking- 
dish that is not deep, and which may be sent to table 
either wrapped about by a napkin or set in another 
dish. Pour a nica white sauce over the onions, strew 
them with bread crumbs, sprinkle with pepper and 
bits of butter, and bake a light brown. ‘his food is 
nourishing, and easily digested by even delicate 
yergons. some cooks cut the onions in thick slices 
fore boiling them in two waters, and then scallop 
them with seasoned bread-crumbs ; finally they turn 
the white sauce over them and bake. 


To Clean Real Blond Lace, Crt some old 


soft linerrinto 
strips, a little vider than your lace; make them into 
ono length, then tack your Ince very carefully and 
evenly at the extreme cles, Make a lather of soap- 
suis, with the chitl just olf the water, put in your lace, 
Jet it remain about half an hour, then pass it gent! 
through your hands until quite clean, bat do not ru 
it; then rinse in cold water. If the lace be very yellow, 
add a very little blue, then squeeze your lace in a 
towel, but do not wring it; pull out the strip of linen 
a3 wide a3 you can, and place it ina large or long book, 
passing ths strip from leaf to leaf. If the book he 
penta place white paper next your lace. Press the 
ook very heavily for two days, then remove it, taking 
the lace damn the linen very carefully. If these direc- 
tions are properly followed, you will not know your 
blond from new. (Reply to ANNIE.) 


Weaseys ative . Parsley is the most universal 
GArnisies, garnish for all kinds of poultry, 
Gh, butler, cheese, and so forth. 

9 florseradish is the garnish for roast beef, and for 
fish in general; for the latter, slices of lemon are 
so:nctimes laid alternately with the horseradish. 

3. Slices of lemon for boilgd fowl, turkey, and fish, 
and for roast veal and calf’s head. 

4. Carrot In slices for boiled beef, hot or cold. 

5. Barberrics, fresh or presorved, for game, 

G. Red beetroot slic2d for cold meat, boiled beef, and 
pelt fish. 

7. Fried smolts av girnish for turbot. 

8. Fried s.usazes or forcemeat balls are placed round 
tuikey, capen, ov fowl, 

9, Lobster coral and parsley round boiled fish. 

i syiel for mackerel and salmon, either fresh or 

pekbect 
: 11. Cuvrant jelly for game, also for custard or bread 
pudding. 

12. Seville orange or lemon in slices for wild ducks, 
widgeons, teal, and go forth. 

13. Mint, either with or without parsley, for roast 
lamb, either hot or cold. 

14. Pickled gherkins, capers, or onions, for some 
kinds of boiled meat and stewa. 
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mary Ine Doil a pint of milk, add suffi- 
Treacle Posset. cient treacle tocurdle it; allow 
the curd to scttle, strain off the liquid, and drink it as 
hot a3 possible. (Reply IGNORANT.) 

To Remove Blood-Stains. eee a 
remove hlood-stains otherwise dificult to get out :— 
Makea thin p iste of starch and water ; spread over 
the stiin. When dry, brush the starch off, and the 
stain is gone. ‘I'wo or three ap nlications will remove 
the worst stains. (Reply to a W) 


Com:ion Glazings for Tarts and Pastry. 
It improves the appearance of pastry to have it glazed, 
and as this is not an expensive process, there i$ no 
reason why it should not always be done. Use a small 
badger's-hair brush, or the end of a feather, and brush 
either of the following lightly over the pastes —1, sugar 
and water ; 2, the yolk and white of an egg beaten up 
with water; 3, the whito of an egg, and sugar sifted 
over afterwards; 4, the yolk of an egg and melted 


butter. 

5 Ucar Ae : This is a time of year 

Newland Pudding. aon « naw alee a 
almost worth a king’s ransom, and is al the more 
valuable if it needs neithereggs nor milk. Take equal 
quantitics of grated raw potato and carrot, sultanas 
(washed, picked, and dried), treacle, and beef suet 
finely chopped. A quarter of a pound of each would 
make a regular family pudding. | Add alf a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, and mix all well together. 
‘Nie in » cloth and steam for three hours, or, if you 
prefer the look of a pudding cooked in o buttered 
mould or basin, and turned out on a dish, allow three 


hours and a half. 
Dill Half a pound of stale bread, 
Date Pudiling. part a pound of dates, half a 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, half a pound of suct, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and a little water. Stone 
the dates and stew them till they are soft. Chop the 
suct, souk the bread, and when soft wring all the water 
out of it. Beat it tine witha fork, mix a bread, suet, 
and nutmeg. Butter a pic-dish, put a layer of bread, 
ete, in the bottom, then add the stewed dates and 
cover with the rest of the bread and suet. Puta few 
bits of butter over the top, and bake the pudding a 
pale brawn. A tablespoontul of brown sugar may be 
added if ihe pudding is liked very sweet. 
CO anh apy yey... Tarboil the sweet- 
Sweee Dread Fritters. breada obs thom 
into slices half an inch thick; aprinkle them with 
pepper and salt, a very little grated nutineg, a few 
drops of lemon juice, and somo tinely-chopped parsley ; 
dip them each into a batter inade as follows :—Place a 
heaped teacupfal of flour in a bowl; add the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs, it tablespoonfal of butter with 
one or tivo tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Stir well, 
adding Ivy degrees water enough to make as thick as 
ordinary batter. When ready tor use stirin the whites 
of two exzs beaten stiff ry in boiling lard’ like 
doughnuts. Drain them, pile on a napkin, and serve. 


(Reply to Jane EyR®). 

IIow to Neep Out Flies. a ete: 
keeping these inseet pests out of the house is in 
beginning the battle etrly in the season. Qo over the 
house in the morning, and with a wet cloth kill every 
fly, whica is certain to seck the warmth of the sunny 
window-oanes; this will prevent the hatching of 
hundreds later on, for naturalists assert that 600 is 
only tha average brood from a single fly. Tho other 
places were they are most likely to deposit their eggs 
are inthe dust which gathers, even in the most cleanly 
houses, behind books in book-cases, in the space 
between double windows, and behind the weights and 
enrdls of the windows. These are places, too, where 
other insects are apt to lurk, so that it will pay to kee 
asharp look-out forevery possible -pest while in search 
of the harmless but annoying fly. 

. Lemon jelly and lemon 

Lemon Marmalade, (one re Guise 
much suar on account of the extreme sourness of the 
lemons. If you like it moderately sweet, prepare as 
follows : -Put into a bowl or saucer two pounds of 
white sugar, pour over it a scant quart of clean boiling 
water, lot it stend until dissolved, then transfer this 
syrup t» a eooking vessel, clarify the syrup, if 
neces-ary, with the white of eggs; then rub off the 
oil of six fine lemons with some lumps of hard sugar, 
throw the sugar into the syrup; carefully remove the 
peel and pith from the lemons, and all fibrous parts, 
put the scods of he fruit into a clean little muslin bag, 
then throw the palps of the lemons and the bag of 
sead inte the ssrup; keep it uncovered and stir from 
time to tiie. ‘The seeds possess most of the jellying 
power i: tie Temon,; and marmalade is much quicker 
madrand thicker if the seeds are used. They are put 
ina bag to prevent their mixing up with the marma- 
lade. If you do not wish it very strongly flavoured, 
put in only the seeds of three lemons, You will know 
when it is dane enough by its becoming more difficult 
to stir and of a rich golden colour. Drop some on a 
cold plate ; if it is stiff it isdone, Remove from the 
tire, take out the bag of seeds and pot it. This recipe 
appears somewhat tedious but it is an excellent one. 
(Reply to B. M.) 
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Cold Pork ™y be used up by frying slices of it 


_ an gir 
this forms an excellent li 
SALLy.) 


Spring Fruit and Custard Pudding. 
Two cupfuls of stewed rhubarb, two cupfuls of new 
milk, two eggs, a cupful and a half of bread-crumbs, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a little grated nutmeg, 
Mix the crumbs and rhubarb in a bal beat the eggs 
and sugar, and add the milk to them. Mix well with 
the rhubarb and crumbs and nutmeg. Pour all intoa 
well-buttered pie-dish and Lake till sct and nicely 


browned. 7 
ree Caer ae »» To three gallons of water 
Clear Ginge) Beer. ald tive Sounds of load 
sugar, and three ounces of powdered ginger. Boil for 
one our, When it is cold add juice and peel of five 
lemons, and a quarter of a teacupsal of yeast or a slice 
of toasted bread. Let the Lquor stand in a tub 
covered with a thick cloth for two or three daya, Then 
strain through a thick cloth, and bottle it. In four or 
five days it will be realy for use. If desired that it 
should taste of ginger, increasa this item according to 
taste. (Reply to BONNIE.) 
mn ‘Pare Cut of the heads and taiis 
Bloater Paste. , irom six fresh-cured Yarmouth 
bloaters ; iinmerse them in scalding water to remove 
the skins ; take out the back bones and put them ina 
stewpan with six ounces of’clarified butter, a bit of 
mace, a teaspoonful of anchovy, and a pinch of 
cayenne. Simmer all together over a slow fire for ten 
winutes ; pound in a mortar, rub through a@ coarse 
hair sieve, and usc this preparation to fill small pots, 
which must be covered with butter or lard, and Vane 
ina cool place for use. (Reply to 8. N.) 
It is often supposed 


pit © Cy 
A Substitute for Suet. hat tho vegetarian 


cook ust be at adisadvantage for want of suet, What 
ig the merit of suct? Simply this, that it presents fat 
in a tibrons form, letting it out gradually into the mix- 
ture of which it forms a part. Exactly the same result 
ig achieved when bread-crumbs are saturated with 
butter or oil. A ship’s cook, when makinga “ plum 
dul¥” knows this secret, and sops up oil with 
bisevit-crumbs, which he incorporates with his dough. 
Another mode is to add a little washed and soaked 
tapioca to the paste used for boiled puddings. 

A delicious 


A Good Way to Cook Cabbage. way to 
cook eabbige is the French method, which is as foi- 
lows :—Chon cold boiled white cabbage, and put in 
colander to drain until dry, stir in some melted butter 
—ahout two tablespoontuls ; add pepper, salt, and four 
tablespooufuls of cream. After the cabbage is heated 
through «dd two well-beaten eggs, then turn the mix- 
ture into a frying pan; stir it until it is hot and of a 
delicate brown on tho under side, Place a hot dish 
over it, and when ready to take it to the table turn 
the frying pan upside-down, so that the brown or 
crust part will be on top, thus making @ pretty-look- 


ing dish. ere 
x : a 
Some Uses of Charcoal. sear : 
burn, causes the pain to abite immediately ; by leav- 
ing it on for an hour, the burn scems almost healed, 
when the wound is superficial, Tainted meat, sur- 
rounded with it, is sweetened. Foul water is purifie 
by it. It isa great disinfectant, and sweetens offen- 
sive air if placed in shallow trays round apartments. 
It is so very porous that it absorbs and condenses 
gases rapidly. One cubic fect of charcoal will absorb 
nearly one hundred inches of gaseous ammonia Char- 
coal forms an excellent poultice for malignant wounds 
and sores. Incases of what is called udsilesh it 13 
invaluable. It gives no disagreeable cdour, corrodes no 
metil, is a simpleand safe sweetener and disinfectant. 
A teaspoonful of charcoal, in half a glass of water, 
often relieves a sick headache. 


Handy Hints. Dining-tables may be polished 


by rubbing them for some time 
with a soft cloth and alittle linseed-oil. Mahe 
gany frames of sofas, chairs 
¢ 


them on apple sauce; 
ttle supper dish. (Reply to 


etc., should be first well 
usted, and then cleaned with a flannel dipped in sweet 
oil or linseed oil.— Straw matting may be clean! 
with a large coarse cloth dipped in salt and water, and 
then wiped dry. The salt prevents the matting from 
turning yeilow. Patient rubbing with chloroform 
will remove paint from black silk or any other goods, 
and will not hurt the most delicate colour or fabric. 
Cane-hottom chairs should be washed on the 
under side, using a sponge and hot water, with soap 
if very much soiled. ‘The cane should be completely 
soaked, and then dried in the open atr. A basin of 
cold water placed inan oven will soon lower the tem- 
perature. A little powdered borax added to col 
starch staiiens linen beautifully. In baking cake 
with grauulated sugar use a little less than tho recipe 
calls for.— If a little soft (not melted) lard or 
butter is rubbed over the top of bread or dough when 
in a masa, and after being moulded into loaves, & har 


crust will be avoided. 
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CARTER MOFFAT'S Healt giving Appliances are ured by HM. the Queen, their RH the Prince and Princess of Wales, H.R.H. Princess Louise, alto by the Marquis of Lorne, Marquis of falisbury 
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Invigorate, Strengthen and Brace Up 


They impart increased Vitality, Strength 


the Whole System. Weight Weight and Energy. 
under under 
FOR LADIES SUFFERING FROM Bos. 2 os. FOR CENTLEMEN SUFFERING FROM 
PIDICESTION LIVER TORPIDITY , ENDICESTION SCIATICA 
CONSTIPATION INTERNAL WEAKNESS _ generate CONSTIPATION LIVER INACTION 
PALPITATION SPINAL WEAKNESS as oth MELARCHOLIA STOMACH DISTENTION 
BROWSINESS KIDNEY AFFECTIONS EPULEPSY MERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
COUT VARICOSE VEINS PARALYSIS WERVOUS DEPRESSION 
RUEGMATISES : SLEEPLESSNESS cour WEAK HEART & CIRCULATION 
MELANCHOLIA HEART WEAKNESS RHEUMATISN 
a DEFICIENT CIRCULATION eh a ain 
ASTHMA ow ” 
AND ALL NERYOUS AFFECTIONS. Health. one Strenath 
ee B ‘ IT IMPARTS NEW LIFES AND ENERGY, 
Endured Rheumatism for nearly five years. Done me more good than all the medicine | have Liver Affection and Nervous Debility. Habitual Constipatior. . 
"0.8.B., 8t Fcc onal hg! A aa taken for the last twelve years. “Bristol ond Lebel Wales Cabinet Works. 78, High-street, Lymington Hanlt. 
Your wonderful ‘Belt’ which you ‘ent aig has ain Lower Cutham, Brow, Bristol. “ eae Sik Ber Nee tae teen ee cel hed having suffered from habitual Constipe- 


’ “ 1 hased from ene of your a Mrs. Drayton 

y taken away the Rhoumatism Thad endured for | ,," Ba tleecrie* Belte, witch T have worn ever since, and | Suffering from Liver Affections and Nereous Debility. | on, and having found great relief from Wearing one ot 
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p rebeve other eufTerers WAY | cood than all the medicine I have taken for the last Dow, ater en Ae T dosiiipuait sneetects ween Heated | re realy a7 any way you think proper. 
“ i » | twelve years. My digretion r, and lungs acting being q ar i 

REV, DAME MARY CECILIA, Nun.” | twelve year. My digrstion ts better, and tunge nating J. SNARY. @igned) — “ WILLIAM DRAYTON.” 


Bitiousness and Sick Meadachs. been like this, but I feel eure that I have asrived at the Tired and Sleepy. 


Parker’s-terrace, Guodhead-street, Wilford Road. sin ” 8, Lather-street, Great Houner-street, Liverpool. 
ear Sir, —About six inonths feet DUrchsied from you right cureiin Oe ctinla fi anne ee Hone yous Hey, pas liber last eck I , Pains in Back. 
8 fur biliousness aud sick headache. After wearin; Be ind that she is much better. e is twenty years o 
y a month, I was mich relicved ; and now, I ahi “ Exeter-buildings, Rodland Park, Bristol and unmarricd. Always felt tired and paces: That bas “The Limes, Watford, near Ragby. 
to say, I feel quite cured of my trouvlesome “Dear Sir,—My wife has been quite cured ofa very | quite left her. Now she is able to walk and do her work| “I thought that I would givethe ‘Belt’ a fair trtal be- 
ent severe Acute Neuralgia {a the arm entirely through your | with great ease sicco wearing the ‘ Belt.’ fore writing to yon. I have not felt the pains in my back 
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‘s Hall, 
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will be style and coastruction, le-zibility, 
punctuation, and mattcr. Opintons wi!l not 
be criticceed. Unsuccessful essays returnod. 
Sord essay, with feo and addressed foulsow 
envelore, on or before Mav 9th, to ERNEST 
LAMBERT, Eden Road, Haverhill, Suffolk 
Results weck later. 


-. o letter monogmia,, 


Whiskers or Eyebrows, = 
J awit poisonors “bead. Restorers. | _NEW EASY COMPETITION. 
xtractinON Eliquid. £8 wiil be given to the person sending the 
4D, the celebratei G.rmen Special- currect answer to the fullowing 
opist, Rays. fhie preparathoy «ives | prublem. Tics divide. 
vay slo sriiaito, patare.— ts a - how amet y race yore spl or 

‘ wate and d : ne : ace s de by side, all facing onc w 
fun herd ney aired nOcrOoy EL Putrance fee 1a, P.O, and stamp: d addressed 


peed oniy be rapeated afer some | y 
fen tela, Un'tke hate dyes fenvelape for result. Compet tien closes May 


L.. HILL, 


” n ” ry as. 
HOSTS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


8, TIPPING STRERT, ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE 
cea 
5 20%, 20, Denmark Street, Camberwei!, 
8.E. sacs Received uote paper all $, and? am 


AMUSING ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. |o'ats'-"tater: 


9 in ersh wi'l be given to the person | , Send you~ orders immediately to T. W. BRINDLEY, 
ae me Manafactucing Sta'ion@r, Gy Carwill Gtreet, Liver- 
£ sensing the correct answer, or, if pool.—AMention this paper. 


K PrAFP, 
@ Mier, 


More than one, divide. A procession of 
ducks going to mak-t. Twoducks before a 


t injurio k later, HAKRY GREY, Fut , duck, two cucks bel.inl a duck, ene dneck {| usin uy 
cnn 3 : : PsIZES! £200! PRIZES! rokdlle, How many ducks in all? Send P.O B ess Men B 
keast, but an of opnim that bs assiots the N.B.—Keep this, the only anncuncemen| £1,000 ALREADY PAID. Is., ay 1d, stanip for result, to ERNEST ’ 
oe Ma rem.yksblo manner ” Mention this paper. RAED RIS.—From these letters form twof FLETCHER, 8, Sussex Road, Southport. SELL Tee 
Ys if sold in bottles at 29. 90., | Hrs £100 given for the correct answer, Clhoscs May 12th, result May 13th. . 


le rize 


%, semetly per parcel post, frou 
or 


0. 5. HO4N, Hatr Specialist, 
NEWPORT, LW. 


ALD PATCHES 


Bet the Miran Pearl! A lopecia- Areata) 
reotuein TOTAL LOSS OF HAIR. 


3 "“ATEATA LOTION” 


e50a. Fee 1s. P.U., cr 13 stamps. L**son's S***. 
VERY INTERESTING COMPETITION, [Putlettersforstars. £1C0 given for the currect 
I will give £50 to the pers nding thefanswer. Fee 1s. P.O., or 13 staraps. Closes 
correct bumber cf times the*word "Ang-1"| May 5:h. A separate fee must be sent with 
vects in the Book of Revelations. Give the exch answer. Stsmped addressed euvelope fur 
number in each chapter and tot-l, ordinary|rcsuit. Send at once. You may be the only 
Bhle (not revised version). Do net eount the} person correct You can enter one or both. 
heavings, verses only. If more than ore} Don't misa this, but send at once tw the old 
correct, the £59 will be divided. Send PF premotera, _ 
acd old. atamp for result, to LRN TIS PaIZE3 CO., ROYDON, ESSEX. 
FLETCHER, $4, Sussex Rod, South 
Ciuses May 12th, result May .orh. 


Ne prop 


—_—_—eeeEeEeEE———————————————————————— 
EXS™ Special Otfers to Readers of “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” “@ay 


104.qTHE LATEST 


Cheap, Reliable, 


Useful, Correct, 


pele tient tro even ia epnarently | $28 PRIZES ClE 
wertes Pitce Ss 94., donbie siz. Gs. 6d. No. 2. FIVE VERSES ONLY. 
bet, Above address eros i sape “4 ERIS DE Stherd : 
iy en neastdress, “V-0. p oterred. | FASY HAHLWRIT:NG COMPETITICN.| ro g i cores rater eres et entrane 
cy Years, Successful Cure? (No limit to prizes.) Tee what letter occ. PH inoxt humbe t 
Hows Va ve-tefe, October 20, 1829, I will divide two-thirds of total entrance foes fia.st five ve 1} 


happy totell you 
wrrely covered wish 
Vous entively due ta your 
wy be toa etal to recom 


among the senders of the twelve nea est co, ies 
of this advertisement ia plain writiog, no 
ornantent, My decision final. Competition 
closes May ftir, r sult and prizes sent 4days 
later. Guaranteed efrictly genuine. Entraace 
towe tad Kite fee la. P.O. und stamped dinected envel-pe fer 
Whive waved xu reeult, Aditress C. SYKES, 14, Kittun Street, 
crrense. Yo lease | pooh: 
wy want withic letter, Ye | Rochtale. 
18 J0U.s tespoetfally, SRE Sa af r : : y si ' 
(ir. AB DIED: FIVE POUNDS A WEEK. £50 FOR ONE SHILLING, Very thickly Uilt, post free, 26 each. iid Hallmarked Silver, 6.6 each. 
amongst the Hair. | Guaranteed to EVERYONE evte:ing thia 
~ competition. Re-arrange each ef the f:lowing 
sets of letters to form names of popular men se ing ; 
of the day (for instance the first je" Gladstone”) are E Cihl enter eneees 


« ” REC? 102604 
For Pocket, Albert. Chuelaiae, 
Dose, Praised by Kova'ty, the 


Each pattern same price, exac! to 
aketel, weighs retler or parece] to G12 
telis postase, aul bolus stampa This 
is NO TUT, bat guaranties pericct 

TRY GNE 


tig most fers, Address, JOM} ’ . Novilry, Morcsaati 
: i . : slvy. Murcantiies. aud otter 
baw, Beadf rd, Yorks, Mention I'sarsun price Nut. thousauds. All shoul! have uve. 


BUY ONE 


ONE Na 2 LEITE? BALANCE, or one earh of Nos |, 2, & 3, Ppust tree, f.0 23 


reata Lotion had 
ald pluceog my head, | 


miimoria) for the benedt 
ee: f BALURSISY, 
Fatt ientatty,— FRC, lot, -TEONASOGL, 


ae tay card, bi RLELP, DNOASW, GRVINI, UIANVSLL, TO SE ESE DSOME CI 
Wo answer any pnt mekitae ublicatton, Am J Uti e SA, MAIHOCY, " N3DIOE, ee SECURE ONE OF TH HANDSOME CIFTS, -—=Ry] 


it K Cut oat and send this advt. with mention where seen. 
your Mfrequired. TUVZNAMCES. Send Is. P.O, and stamped] May ith, | Prizes an = ve cash, or paper EB 


Horn, Hair Speci 4 in, K » Ra-kham:fle!d. ? 78, VYSE. STREET, 
rete ecialist, Newport, LW. |Rirenescavclon. Pry Mar Buh se | Sees: wei No CO-OPERATIVE JEWELLERS’ ASSOCIATION, — "§,i\vicRAti 


thand Wisease.” Post free 6 stamps, 


Bering on 


Poodles, ov Retrievers, Three DONKEYS, GOA RABBITS, &e. 


¢ 


64, Clarence’ Servet, Sheffield. fees reveived will by g.ven. LISTS FREE of NOVELT.£S and USEFULS, at 10d., 1/3, 1/9, 2,6, 3,6, 5/-1 5:9, up t0 £100 eae 


— 


NOVELTIES. » 104. 


any gcous 
uct please. 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S 12th COMPETITION.} Nickelled or Tacqnered, post free, 11d., or thres for 2’. _ Heavily Silvered, post free, 1/9 cach. 


Asa SPECIAL GFLER, and to int oduce onr miny other Novetties, we will sead POST FREE FOR SEVENPENCE 


F- ONE TIUNDRED POUNDS GIVEN AWAY MONTHLY -@v 


TO PURCHASERS of cot lees than Sy. worth ats time from our Novelties or our Cercral Stock of Jewellery, Silver 


al 


y nevering With It, was-soon [eco or half enbance fees, to the one whof MMETE CATES cts aes vitae muerever piated Goods, ke, WS SRALL PRESENT One of oar feautful CUSLDREN'S PERS BROOCHES, every 
Se ak think. at me (rsa suck a diss solves the most. If you can only 8:-Ive one or number on each of the three pages, | ove being equivacent to (TRLF-A-CROWN value, being meade by first-c!aw vorktren in highes: style, The aninals are 
th hicted testarn: y my duty w two you may win. No one is expected tosolve vis eurrect, that one? ej) modciled, na'ural-lkc,.and imeluce Three Pretty KITE ERS (with Gold Collars), Three DOGS (Greyhounds, French 


656 : 
WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


Ir has been pointed out Ly several correspondents that 
on Monday there does not scem to be any current 
copy of 2’.JV. Each number is dated for week end- 
ing some Saturday, but as it does not appear until 
‘Tuesday, the firat day of the week is left out in the 
cold. ‘This will be remedied in future by the pudli- 
cation of the paper on Monday. Next week’s num- 
ber will be on sale at all bookstells and newsagents 
on Monday, May 4th, and each succeeding Monday 
will have the honour of ushering in a new issuc of 
this paper 

HAREM. —This word is spelt by the initials of Miss 
Helen Alice Rose Edith McHarg, who is, we think, 
blessed with more peculiar initials than any other 
of those readers who competed for the guinea 
we offered the week before last. Miss McHarg 
resides at 13, Rue de Cordone, Bruges, Belgiuin, and 
her postcard was witnessed by two other British 
ladjes who live in that part of the world. A guinea 
has been forwarded to Miss McHarg. 

W. J. wonders which is the longest word in the 
English language in which every letter is different. 

———We suspect that our correspondent has 
some champion fee of this kind up his s!eeve, so to 
speak. So we give him and the rest of our readers 
the opportunity of showin their ingenuity by offer- 
ing a guinea to the sender of the longest word in 
which no letter of the alphabet appears more than 
once. In the event of a tie, the one first to hand 
will win. Atten:pts must reach us before or by first 
post, Monday, Mey 4th. Competitions must be 
marked Wor. 


As has been announced for some weeks past, we are 
offering any cycle from the stock of the makers of the 
Premier machines, not exceeding £25 in value, tothe 
sender of the best anagram on the words HUNDRED 
Pounps Insurance For Cyoutsts. Competitions 
must reach us at latest by the first post on ‘Thursday, 
April 30th, the envelopes containing them marked 
Cycie. The result will appear in our issue for week 
ending May 16th 


“Tue following letter from Mr. Gladstone’s married 
daughter— Mrs. Drew—has been sent us by a 
correspondent who wrote to the I'x-Premier regard- 
ing our recent article, Mr. GLADSTONE'’S PRIVATE 
Suanc. We print it to show thata few readers were 
incorrect in their supposition that Mr. Gladstone 
would object to the publication of the article :— 
Hawanpen Caste, Cuesuire.—Dear Sir,—As I open 
tiny father’s letters, I am sending you a line in 
answer to your question. ‘The account in Pearson's 
Weekly (we should like to have a few copies) is quite 
correct. There were fifty copies privately printed 
at the time my uncle Lord Lyttleton wrote it, and 
these were distributed among relations and intimate 
friends. No doubt the little book will some day be 
one of extreme value. Mr. Gladstone has the highest 
opinion of its scholarship as well as of its accuracy. 
—Yours faithfully, Mary Drew.” 


“BR. S.—We never prophesy about the weather, though 
it’s a pretty safegame, for if yourforecast comes right, 
you can make a great fuss about it; while if tho 
reverse is the case, nothing is easier than to lie low 
and say nothing. Folk ne do indulge in this sort 
of thing scem to unite in foretellinga brilliant May 
followed by a wet, chilly June and July. 


Winnie writes:—“I think you will be interested to 
hear that your Encacep Coup. Prize has had the 
eflect of Crenicine about a very happy marriage, 
which, but for it, might very likely ie never 
come off. I have abrother, who, though the best of 
fellows, has always been painfully shy with young 
ladies. He has for a long time greatly  ad- 
mired ® certain girl whose family has been 
friendly with ours for years. But he could 
not screw up his courage to propose to her. 
She confided to me, under a pledge of strict secrecy, 
that she was very fond of him, and I used to worry 
myself to any extent trying to devise some plan to 
make him speak out. 1 dared not give him a lecture 
on the subject, for | was pretty sure that this would 
have the effect of scaring him completely. He is 
well off, and nearly thirty, so there was no reason 
why he should not settle down, and naturally I was 
anxious that he should marry a girl whom we all 
knew and liked, rather thanastranger. I never saw 
your payer until the week that you announced the 
Myeaced Couple Prize, and directly Tread about it 
1 thovght to myself, ‘Now hero is a chance to 
make A—- propose.” So I watched my oppor- 
tunity. The next day the young lady came to 
seo us, and To ananaged so that we three were 
maroonatons, Thea | produced Learson’s Weekly, 
and ead, ‘Here's a new papor IT bought yesterday 
oid these’s something in dt tuat T want.to read to you 
two! Dread yournotice, end ented up by saying: 
A Now way dey at S09 fot Phon Laan out of the 


~ tt 


and took care that no one else went in there 
for half an hour. At the end of that time [ went in 
with my sister, and wo found them sitting on the 
sofa together, looking absurdly nanny, and they 
told us that they were eageaet ey were 
married last Wednesday, an tell them that 
they have you to thank for it, as I am sure 
my brother would never have plucked up courage 
to say a word if he hadn't been helped by your 
notice.” Miss WINNIZ gives us credit 
for a@ result due to her own readiness of re- 
source. Wo are sincorely pied that she found 
the paper of assistance in her kindly efforts for 
her Brother's welfare, and we trust that the match 
may prove in every way a happy one. We didn't 
get any wedding oake. If there is any left no doubt 
our correspondent will see that we have some. 
Though we are growing terribly old under the strain 
of trying to please all our readers, there is still a 
soft corner in our heart for wedding cake—specially 
the alinond paste part. 


A coop many shillings would have been saved if 
readers who wired to say they thought they 
had detected the letter which was printed upside 
down in our last issue had remembered that our 
telegraphic address is Humoorsowr, LONDON. The 
Post Office people are so unkind in their persistent 
refusals to register P.IV. as a newspaper, and thus 
enable it to go by post for a ener that we 
grudge them the odd coppers whie unnecessarily 
acerue to them whensour full address is written out 
in a telegram. We pay them a guinea a year to 
save our readers’ pockets in this way, and it seems a 
pity that advantage should not be taken of the 
expenditure. : 


J. W. T. writes :—‘‘I lately came across a public-house 
with the very curious sign ‘The Case is Altered.’” 


room, 


know anything more peculiar than this in the way 
of public-house signs. 
We have received the following appalling bill :— 
Dr. to Tuz LeaDENHALL Press. 


To frequent. enquiries at tobacconists’ £ 6 d. 
for Pearson's Pipe, and being 

told they “havent got it” —... 7 6 
» Pilgrimage to Mansell Street after 
same, and being told “It won't 

be ready till end of month” ... 10 0 0 

» Disappointment Ger a -. 100 0 0 

£110 7 6 


It is perfectly evident that we shall be in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court before we have finished with this pipe 
business. We trust that this creditor will not press 
us too hard. When the pipe does appear, half a 
dozen smokes will prove an adequate set-off. 
“Worth a guinea a whiff,” wouldn’t be a bad line for 
an advertisement. 


Maysury writes all the way from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, to ask whether we can explain the, to him 
inexplicable, fact that suicides are more frequent in 
the bright pleasant months of spring and early 
summer than at any other time of tue year. 

We must confess that we arc unable to throw 

light upon this curious fact (which we have verified 
ly consulting the most recent authgrities), unless 
it be by hazarding the supposition that as a great 


many suicides accomplish thoir purpose by drown. ' 


ing, the chill of the water in winter acts as @ pre- 
ventive. This, however, seems a very improbable 
theory. Perhaps some reader can advance a better 
one for the satisfaction of our distant correspondent. 


Cur Bono.—Most medical men consider that a cold 
bath every morning is apt to do more harm than 
ood to any but those of very vigorous constitution. 
‘he sensible thing to do is to see that the tempera- 
ture of the water in cold weather is not lower than 
that of the air. Have a bath every day by all means. 
This is a most healthful practice; but do not let it 
be so cold as to give a shock to tho system. 

Sarety Riper.—We believe, from personal experience, 
that a pneumatic-tyred machine reduces the labour 
of riding by from five to ten per cent., according 
to the state of the roads. On very good roads the 
saving is naturally less than on indiflerent ones, for 
it chiefly results from absence of vibration, which 
enables the rider to utilize his power to the utmost. 
The advantages of the pneumatic are particularly 
marked when hill climbing. Of course the increased 
initial expense is against the inflated tyres, especially 
as one has to contemplate the chance of their being 
placed hors de combat by a thorn or flint. It 
really becomes a question of means. If you can 
afford the extra £5 or so we should say, go in for a 
pneumatic. Ifthe money is a serious consideration 
to you, it would ba best to content yourself with 
another typo of machine. 


L. T. S. wants to know if anyone can be cured of 

diseases without the use of drugs. 

doubt it, but if our correspondent will refer to our 

advertisement columns he will see that Dr. Allinson 

professes to cure diseases without drugs. Whether 

ie does so or not we are unable to state, but his 
works read plausibly. 


——wWe 


AVe wonder whether any of our readers {. 


Wek =npara 
May 2 1801, 


Tug article which we published in our issue for week 
ending March 2ist, under the title Tas Onions oy 
NIHILISM, was not allowed to enter Russia in a read- 
able form. Two correspondents have written as 
from the land of the Czar inclosing the page in 
which the article appeared. Its place is occupied by 
a black smudge—so black, indeed, that we feel we 
must compliment the Russian censors of the press 
for the thoroughness with which they accomplish 
the obliteration of matter that seems to them abies: 
tionable. What a big staff of men it must take to 
look through all the papers that enter Russia Can 
any reader resident thero give us some information 
as to the number of people engaged at this inquisi- 
torial work? We hope that this unassuming little 
paragraph may escape the censor's eagle eye. 


Have I oor you?—Yes, vou have, you rascal, but 
wo are not the only people who can’t spell. Try three 
h’s in Jehoshaphat next time. 


Et Doravo.—You ask our “honest opinion of the 
chances of permanent success” which such a paper 
as you sketch out would have. Our honest opinion 
on the matter is that the publication in question 
would last just a3 long as your capital and credit, 
and you would be surprised to find how short a way 
cither of these goes with printers, papsr-makers, 
advertising agents, etc. when & new paper is in 
question. One day we intend to publish a short 
series of articles under some such title as Papers 
vruat Ovucut To Have Been Porovar. It will 

rove a very instructive set-off to the Porutar 
’apers scries, and wo have no doubt it will 
induce many misguided mortals to keep theie 


money in their pockets, instead of throw- 
ing it away in the endeavour to popu 
larize journals of one kind and another. Only 


the other day we had a most interesting conversa- 
tion with a lady who told us how she lost over six 
thousand pounds on a paper that attained a limited 
popularity some few years ago. Six thousand pounds 
1s a large sum of money to sink absolutely, isn’t it? 


A Weut-wisner writes: “In a very simple way, I 
have, during the pist month, gained no féwer than 
twenty weekly subscribers to your ‘really good 
pennyworth of reading. Iam employed in a legs 
tirm of shipbuilders, where there are at present about 
one thousand men at work. Every Tuesday, at 
dinner-time, I used to be bothered by my mates con- 
tinually interrupting me when reading my Pearson's 
Weekly with such remarks as, ‘That's a fine big 
penn’orth !’ and ‘ How long has that been out?’ ete., 
etc. Now, since the beginning of February, on every 
Wednesday I have left the paper in my workshoy, 
after having read it myself, and I have since foun 
out that those who couldn’t get hold of it have 
bought ono for themselves, and now there are twent 
in my department alone that buy Pearson's Weekly 
every Tuesday. I hope that others of your working: 
men readers will follow this simple method.” 


P. D.—About a hundred miles of paper are used to 
print 2. W. every week. 


Onn 1x Apartments sends along the following very 
sensible remarks :—“I should like to call your other 
readers’ attention to the indiscriminate use of post- 
cards. No doubt many letters may be safely thus 
answered, but material damage may be done by 
carelessness in this respect. I heard recently of a 
clerk holding a position in a mercantile firm, who, 
hearing of a vacancy in another business house, sent 
an application for the appointment, using the office. 
address, which, naturally, he thought would carry 
more weight than his private one. The reply, on a 
postcard, stating that the vacangy was tilled, found 
its way into tho manager's hands when the post-bag 
was opened. The result of so ill-advi a com- 
munication will readily suggest itself. It is by no 
means pleasant for those who have apartments in 
the’ houses of others to receive such postcards as the 
one I enclose for your perusal, which conveys !n- 
formation that I was desirous should remain private. 

The postoard is a very excellent insti- 

tution ; but we agree with our correspondent that 

thoughtlessness or economy often lead to its use in 
cases where this is most undesirable. 


eS 
=== 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


s. d. 
One Year....... Haneeens O18 
Half Year fcsteanes 4 4 


Three Months.sccscce 2 2 
Postage (at book rates) being a penny & copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 


SOLE AGRNT’ FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Meltmurne. 
De 


Printed for the Proprietors, and publishel by them af Temple 
Chambers, Loudon, B.C. 
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